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EDITORIAL. 


TOO MUCH RELIGION FOR MISSIONS.— During a powerful revival in Dr. J. G. 
Binney’s church in Savannah, when the time came round for the missionary concert, some- 
thing was said about omitting it; but Dr. Binney said, “ No; a revival which could be 
checked by a missionary meeting was not of God.” It is to be feared, however, that 
many pastors would not have as much confidence in the divine character of a work of 
grace. We find the following good point well made in “The Journal and Messenger.” 


“¢The Michigan Christian Herald’ mentions a case wherein it thinks a pastor pursued ‘a doubtful 
policy.” It tells of a missionary agent who had made an engagement to be with a pastor on a certain 
Sabbath, and present the subject of missions to his congregation. A few days before the appointed 
time, and when it was too late for the brother to make other arrangements for that Sabbath, he received 
a letter from the pastor saying there was so much religious interest among his people, that it would not 
do to present the subject of missions then. The agent accepted the situation, but asked to be notified 
‘whenever the religious interest had so far declined as to make it proper for the people to consider the 
subject of missions.’ It was and is an admirable point. There are a few pastors who seem to think 
that a consideration of the claims of the world lying in sin and death is inconsistent with the progress 
of the work of grace among their own people. It requires but a moment’s reflection for any one to see i 
how utterly unfounded is such a thought, and to have got the true conception once down into the heart 1 
ought to be enough to insure its remaining there during all subsequent life. There is no time unsuited 
for presenting to a Christian church the claim of a world lying ‘in the wicked one ;’ no time when a 


proper presentation of the condition of the heathen, and the salvation that is in Christ, can do harm to 
inquiring souls.” 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY of England is revising its whole missionary 
policy, and entering upon a new and remarkable era in its work. The General Committee 
have resolved, first, not to refuse any candidates for missionary service on the sole ground 
of lack of funds, — that is to say, they recognize FrarrH as an element of missionary work ; 
second, as faith must be accompanied by works, the methods in the home work for the 
collection of funds are undergoing careful and prayerful examination ; Aird, the question 
of the more systematic employment in the missions of ardent and pious young men as 
lay evangelists is being thoroughly considered ; fourth, meetings for special prayer for 
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missions are being arranged and multiplied, in recognition of the entire dependence of 
the work, in all its departments, on the Lord. A whole system of true theology is involved 
in these measures ; and the action of this, the leading missionary society in the world, in 
renewing its youth, may well be followed by other organizations. The adoption of these 
measures has immediately resulted in arousing a largely increased enthusiasm among the 
supporters of the society. 


THE BURMA BAPTIST MISSIONARY CONVENTION held its thirteenth annual 
meeting at Moulmein, Nov. 5-7. The reports from all the fields were encouraging, and 
plans were laid for enlarged work in the future. The convention was preceded by a three- 
days’ meeting for prayer and conference, which was found to be very stimulating and 
helpful, and will probably become a permanent feature of the gatherings. On the last 
evening of the conference a mass meeting of all races was held on the Burman mission 
compound, near where Dr. Judson’s chapel used to stand. Beside the usual devotional 
exercises, there were addresses in seven languages, — English, Burman, Karen, Talaing, 
Tamil, Telugu and Shan, —well illustrating the polyglot conditions of mission work in 
Burma. No one of these languages was understood by all present, but there was true 
and hearty Christian unity in all the exercises, showing that the gospel of Christ breaks 
down all barriers and distinctions which separate man from man. 


PERSONAL. — Professor and Mrs. E. B. Roach arrived in Rangoon, Burma, Oct. 30. 
They will have charge of Rangoon Baptist College. Rev. George Campbell and 
family reached Swatow, China, Nov. 10, where they will engage in the work for the 
Hakkas, or highland people. Rev. Edwin Small, M.D., of Banza Manteke, Congo 
Mission, West Africa, arrived in New York, Dec. 19, 1887. Rev. T. P. Poate and 
family have reached Japan, and resumed their work, being stationed at Morioka. —- 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Jenkins have been on their field at Shaohing, China, for more than 
a year, and are encouraged in their work. Rev. Joseph and Mrs. Clark of Palabala, 
Congo, have been compelled to return to England for the restoration of health ; also 
Rev. John McKittrick of Equator Station. Mrs. J. N. Cushing of the Shan Mission 
is now general secretary of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at 1,420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. During the later years 
of the war of the Rebellion, Mrs. Cushing (then Miss Nellie H. Winsor) was engaged 
in mission work among the colored people at Port Royal, S.C. Besides teaching, 
she had full charge of five hundred field-hands engaged in raising cotton for the Govern- 
ment. For purposes of defence, she organized and drilled a company of one hundred 
men, receiving a captain’s commission and pay from the United-States Government. 
Afterward her company enlisted in Col. Higginson’s (South Carolina) First Regiment. 


THE HENRY REED STEAMBOAT COMPANY raised $1,056.02 in 1887. This is 
very gratifying for the first year’s work ; $1,750 is wanted for the support of the mission- 
ary steamer for 1888. A full account of the steamer is given in “The Kingdom” for 
December. Send to the Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., for a copy. 
Lectures on Burma, India, Japan, and Africa are now ready, with the views for the 
stereopticon which accompany them, and will be loaned to Baptist churches, Sunday 
schools, and missionary societies, on the terms stated in the January Macazine, page 3. 
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AN APPALLING DISASTER has befallen China in the recent overflow of the 
Hoang-Ho, by which eleven cities have been engulfed, many thousands of people 
drowned, and millions rendered homeless, and a great populated plain turned into a lake. 
The Hoang-Ho is one of the largest rivers in the world ; and its current is so swift that it 
has never been confined in its lower courses, but has occasionally broken away as in the 
present case. In one instance it found a new way to the sea, with its mouth three hun- 
dred miles distant from its former location. ‘The Chinese have made great efforts to con- 
trol this turbulent river, but hitherto without success. A few.years ago an engineer offered 
to construct works which he would guarantee to keep the river within its banks ; but 
owing to jealousy of foreigners, the offer was refused. It would seem as though this last 
calamity would lead the present comparatively enlightened Chinese Government to call in 
the help of competent foreigners, that this plague spot of China might be removed. If 
this is the result, it will be one step more toward breaking down Chinese jealousy and 
exclusiveness, and opening the country to civilization and Christianity. 


NO LIMITATIONS. 


A CLERGYMAN is reported as recently making “an address. of great power, laying 
stress upon this fact: that the missionary work to be done in the West is far more 
important than any thing that can be done in China or Africa or the islands of the sea.” 
This is an illustration of the rationalistic tendency now so common in some religious 
circles. The remark sets aside the declared aim of the gospel, which is for “all the 
world,” and is of the same character as those which question the sufficiency and infallibility 
of the Scriptures. The Lord has plainly declared that “ God so loved she world that he 
sent his Son.” Jesus told his disciples to “ go into a// the world and preach the gospel ;” 
and the Bible teaches that there is no distinction of persons. or peoples or country or 
class. It is not for us to say that one part of the Lord’s field, which is she world, is 
more important than another; but to do with our might what our hands find to do. 
Every year gives increasing emphasis to the remark, that, “ to save herself, America must 
save the world.” 

The spirit of the remark first quoted would have limited the labors of the apostles 
to Palestine ; would have nullified the mandate of the Holy Ghost, and kept Paul and 
Barnabas in Antioch ; would have led Paul to refuse to hear the call, “Come over into 
Macedonia and help us ;” and would have made Christianity the local religion of a small 
territory of Western Asia. The same reasoning applied to Christian work at the present 
day would not only withdraw all our missionaries from foreign lands, but would shut up 
every school for the colored people in the South, would disband every Bible and tract 
society, would withhold all help from the East to Christian work in the West, would bring 
to an end all aid from strong to weaker churches, and at last would lead every man to do 
that only which seemed best for his own interests. In the last analysis it is the reasoning 
of selfishness, which thinks that most important which most affects ourselves, and, carried 
to its logical results, would shut love out of the world, and dry up every sweet grace of 
good-will to men. It would substitute darkness for light, extinguish the foregleams 
of heaven which now favor the earth, and make hell an unnecessary provision for future 
torment. 
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Oh, no, we cannot afford to put the work of Jesus Christ on a narrow, selfish 
platform! If we are to carry on his work successfully, it must be kept in all its depart- 
ments, and everywhere, on as broad 4 basis as he began it. ‘The love of the Father took 
in all the world, and so must ours. The work of Christ was for all the world, and so 
must be ours. When we limit it, we deprive it of its essential character ; but, if we carry 
it on in the spirit of our Master, we may be sure that every department will join in the 
final and sure victory. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AND THE HEATHEN. 


In the “ Regions Beyond” we find an article, with numerous quotations from those who, 
from personal acquaintance, are entitled to speak on this subject. We present an abstract of 
the quotations referring to Africa, where the evil of the liquor traffic is especially noticeable at 
the present time. Mr. Thomson says: — 

“ The trade in this baleful article is enormous. The appetite increases out of all pro- 
portion to the desire for better things ; and, to our shame be it said, we are ever ready to supply 
the victims to the utmost, driving them deeper and deeper into the slough of depravity, ruin- 
ing them body and soul, while at home we talk sanctimoniously, as if the introduction of our 
trade and the elevation of the negro went hand in hand. . . . Instead of great strides toward 
better things, I found only, with isolated exceptions, further degradation morally, physically, 
and materially ; new vices acquired, and beastly appetites intensified. .. . What aspects of 
European intercourse have produced such deplorable results? There are many; but above all 
stand out two, which overshadow all others. I speak of the slave-trade and the gin traffic, 
If the slave-trade is a thing of the past, the gin traffic is a terrible reality; and I, for one, 
hardly know whether to consider the one trade worse than the other. In the former there 
has been more killing of bodies, but in the latter more ruin of souls.” 

Sir Richard Burton, the great African traveller, says : — 

“It is my sincere belief that if the slave-trade were revived with all its horrors, and 
Africa could get rid of the white man, with the gunpowder and rum which he has introduced. 
Africa would be a gainer in happiness by the exchange.” 

The island of Lagos was ceded to the British Crown, with the object of the suppression 
of the slave-trade and the amelioration of the country. These colonies were intended to be 
seed-plots of good ; yet, through the influence of the liquor traffic, they have become seed-plots 
of vice and misery, not only to the inhabitants themselves, but to the inhabitants of the native 
states. The chief articles exchanged for the products of the country are gin and rum. The 
trade rum and gin is vile stuff, which Europeans would not drink ; so common that painters 
mix their paints with it instead of turpentine. 1,231,000 gallons of liquor are imported into 
Lagos annually, and 3,000,000 gallons into the coast between the delta of the Niger and 
Cameroons. Considerable efforts have been made by individuals in various ways to check 
this enormous and appalling evil, but hitherto without success. The profits on the trade are 
between six hundred and seven hundred per cent, and the avarice of men has proved stronger 
than conscience, and the efforts of good men and women. At the recent International Alcoholic 
Congress held at Zurich, Switzerland, the permanent committee was instructed to co-operate 
with the united committee in London, for the purpose of spreading information on the evils of 
the alcoholic traffic among uncivilized peoples, with a view of forming a public sentiment 
against it, and ultimately securing legislative enactments regarding it. 

Considering the liquor traffic in mission lands, with regard to its deleterious influence on 
the physical, moral, and spiritual well-being of the people, it may be said that there is no one 
thing in all the world which is doing so much for the degradation and destruction of the 


human race. On the authority of Mr. Gladstone, the number of its victims exceed those of 
war, famine, and pestilence combined. 
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MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBYECT.—DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


[The references are to this number of the MaGazine. | 


. Praise Service. . Prayer for more missionaries. 
. Scripture. (Mal. iii). . Singing: “ Where are the Reapers?” 
. Prayer. . The Bapatla Station. Mr. Bullard’s letter 
. Singing : “Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove.” (p. 48). 
. Honors toa Karen Preacher (p. 42). . Th: Congo Mission. Mr. Camp’s letter, first 
. The Temper and Disposition of the Burmans. and second paragraphs (p. 49). 
Dr. Rose’s letter, fourth paragraph (p. 43). . Prayer for missions in Africa. 
. The Kachins. Mr. Roberts’s letter (p. 47). . Singing: “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 
. Prayer for the missions in Burma. . Too much Religion for Missions (p. 29). 
. Singing: “There is a Fountain filled with . The Church Missionary Society (p. 29). 
Blood.” . Giving should be General (p. 52). 
. Buddhist’s Belief in God, from “A Trip to . Singing: “I gave my Life for thee.” 
Arakans,” second and third paragraphs | 23. No Limitations (p. 31). 
(p. 40). 24. What hinders (p. 53). 
. Needs of the Assam Missions. Mr. Witter’s | 25. Singing: ‘‘ All I have I give to Jesus.” 
letter (p. 48). 26. Collection. 
. Progress in Japan. Mr. Poate’s letter (p. 48). | 27. Prayer and Benedictior. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE RELATION OF THE CONGO FREE STATE TO AFRICAN 
MISSIONS. —I. 


MR. T. J. VILLERS, ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, N.Y. 


[Read before the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, 1887.] 
INTRODUCTION. 


1. Moffat led to Livingstone. 

2. Livingstone led to Stanley. 

3- Stanley led to the Congo, and so to the Free State. 

I. Providential Relation. — The time of its format on. 
. The decay of the old kingdoms. 
1. The internal condition of Africa. } One great :ace with one language. 
status; no system as 
+: § Time of belief in both civil and religious freedom. 

2. The condition of the external world. ( ‘Time of unparalleled missionary activity in the Christian Church. 

Il. Natural Relation. — The strategic position of its territory. 
; An extensive territory in the very heart of Africa. 
1. Furnishes a central basis of operation. } Intimately related to the free trade area. . 
Free State trade area influence 
. ae ncludes the wealth of equatorial Africa. 

2. Remarkable for its natural ee and facilities. Natural h ghways for commerce and Christian missions. 
Ill. Constitutional Relation. — The provisions of its constitution. 
Not to be driven out. 

anctity of human life. 

Slavery and the slave-trade to be { brotherhood. 
. . ae Explorers will make known the various regions and their needs. 
2. Special protection guaranteed to explorers and scientists. } Scientists wil: reveal laws to be observed for — 

ae Acquisition of languages. 
{ Will bring the people together for trade. j Religious teaching at markets. 
Will open ways of travel and communication. 


| Will elevate natives by contact with civilization. 


1. The preservation and civilization To be regarded as men with inviolable rights. 
of the natives, 


3. Freedom of trade secured to all nations for 
twenty years. Its advantages. 
Its dangers. 
4. The missionary heir of all privileges and advantages. of. anent work. 
Concusion. — Facts are the fingers of God. God 's pointing us to Africa. 


Morrart, Livingstone, Stanley! Theseare Livingstone, and Livingstone led to Stanley, 
three great names which will ever stand prom- and Stanley led to the Congo; and so all three 
inent in African history. For Moffat led to had a share in the founding of the Free State. 
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In 1816 the London Missionary Society 
sent Dr. Moffat to South Africa. In all that 
vast region only a few United Brethren were 
holding forth the word of life. Settling among 
the Bechuana tribes, he, with true devotion to 
his Master, labored both as missionary and 
explorer for about half a century. It was 
largely due to his influence that Livingstone’s 
work was stamped with its distinctive char- 
acter. 

When Livingstone reached Africa in 1841, 
what did the world know of that extensive 
country between Moffat’s station and the 
Great Desert? Fired with a zeal peculiar, he 
began those wonderful missionary explorations 
which have placed him first among African 
benefactors. Whilein the Manyuemacountry, 
in 1869-71, no news concerning him reached 
either Europe or America, and great anxiety 
prevailed. ‘The New York Herald” sent out 
Stanley with instructions to find him; and on 
Oct. 28, 1871, the two grasped hands at Ujjiji, 
on the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika. 
This was a providential meeting; for Living- 
stone exercised a profound influence over the 
skeptical journalist, and God intended that 
Stanley should complete the exploration which 
the great missionary had begun. Remaining 
together for more than four months, the two 
separated ; the one to continue his work in 
Africa, the other with sad heart to make his 
way homeward. One year later we see an 
old man in Chitambo’s village in Ilala, on the 
south of Lake Bangweolo. Worn by hard- 
ships, enfeebled by suffering, his earthly life 
almost finished, he is lying on a rude bed in 
agrass hut. Itis Dr. Livingstone. At four 
o’clock on the morning of May 1, 1873, the 
servants look at their master ; and, by the light 
of the burning candle, they see him, “not 
in bed, but kneeling at the bedside, with his 
head buried in his hands upon the pillow.” 
He had died praying — for the redemption of 
Africa. And that prayer-breath, ascending to 
heaven, was preserved in the golden censer, 
where John tells us that the petitions of the 
saints are kept. The heroic missionary was 
not permitted, as he wished, to sleep sweetly 
“in some far-off still deep forest” till the 
resurrection morn. England claimed him as 
her own. And with Stanley as one of the 
pall-bearers, what was mortal of the Christian 
hero was deposited in Westminster Abbey, 
April 18, 1874. 
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Stanley laid down Livingstone’s body, and 
took up his work. For by this time the angel 
had taken the censer, and filled it with fire of 
the altar, and cast it into the earth; and there 
were voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, 
and an earthquake. That prayer in Ilala 
was answerd. All Europe and America 
were aroused. Stanley resolved to complete 
Livingstone’s project. And the discovery 
of Stanley, it has been said, was little less 
remarkable than the discovery of the Congo 
itself. In October, 1876, he arrived at 
Nyangwe, the farthest point down the Congo 
reached by Livingstone. Setting out from 
that point, he followed the course of the river, 
till on Aug. 12, 1877, the Atlantic Ocean burst 
into view; and the problem was forever settled, 
that the Chambezi and Lualaba are only the 
headwaters of that one great river whose 
mouth the Portuguese had discovered four 
centuries before. 

In the mean time at Brussels, in September, 
1876, Leopold II., king of the Belgians, had 
founded the African International Association 
for the exploration and civilization of Central 
Africa. After Stanley had opened the great 
water highway into the continent, it was 
thought best to establish a branch organiza- 
tion for special work on the Congo. Accord- 
ingly, there was formed in November, 1878, 
the committee for the study of the Upper 
Congo, or, as it was afterwards called, the 
International Association of the Congo. It 
was under the auspices of this association 
that Stanley, on Aug. 14, 1879, arrived before 
the mouth of the river, to ascend it, and open 
its great basin to civilization and commerce. 
But the association felt that their object could 
not be accomplished unless the newly dis- 
covered territory could be properly protected. 
It was feared that France or Portugal, on 
learning the importance of the basin, might 
seek to enrich herself by annexing the mouth 
of the river; and thus the interior would be 
shut up from further development. It was 
therefore resolved to set about acquiring sov- 
ereign rights from the natives, with a view to 
founding a free state. With this in mind, 
Stanley went up the river as far as the falls 
that bear his name, establishing stations, and 
making treaties with chiefs. Over four hun- 
dred and fifty independent chiefs ceded to the 
association their rights of sovereignty and 
ownership, —a sufficient number of these 
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small dominions to be combined into one 
grand whole, and constituted a sovereign 
state. While this was going on, eyes in Eu- 
rope were turned towards Africa. ‘An an- 
nexation fever was in the air.” Germany was 
adding to her domain different portions along 
the coast ; while Portugal proposed to annex 
the lower course of the Congo, and made a 
treaty with the English Government whereby 
(if ratified by other governmental powers) an 
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sented, under the presidency of Prince Bis- 
marck. The constitution of the Free State 
was formed; treaties were made with the 
various nations, which in turn recognized the 
International Association as a governing power 
on the Congo; and when the conference ad- 
journed, on Feb. 26, 1885, the Free State took 
its place among the sovereign powers of the 
world. 

In considering the relation of this Congo 
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end would have been put to any further enter- 
prise in the Congo basin. Against this Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty, signal protests were made. 
It was decided, therefore, that a conference 
should be called, in which the United States 
of Americaand the European powers should be 
represented; and that this conference should 
determine upon all matters of international 
interest pertaining to the Congo and the rights 
of the International Association. Such a 
conference met at Berlin on Nov. 15, 1884. 
Fifteen different nations were there repre- 
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Free State to African missions, let us no- 
tice: — 

I. The time of its formation. It is true 
that the speed of God, “time counts not, 
though with swiftest minutes winged.” But 
God is never ahead of time. It is equally true, 
that, “ when God walks the earth, his steps are 
often centuries apart.” But God is never 
behind time. When the fulness of the time 
came, he sent forth his Son to redeem the 
world. And when the fulness of the time 
came for Africa, he made provision for her 
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redemption. The time of the formation of the 
Congo State may suggest to us its providen- 
tial relation to the evangelization of Africa. 

1. Observe the internal condition of the 
continent when the Free State was founded. 
It was a time marked by she decay of the old 
kingdoms. ‘Tradition speaks of far greater 
and more powerful kingdoms in the past. A 
recent writer says, “It is very evident that 
the kings of Congo, Kabinda, Loango, and 
Angola exerted at one time far more influence 
than they do to-day. Indeed, the king of 
Congo (whose influence is merely nominal 
outside his own town) is the only chief that 
maintains his style and title: the others have 
become extinct during this century. We find, 
then, the whole country in a state of disinte- 
gration, — every town a separate state, and its 
chief, to all practical purposes, independent.” 
(Bentley: “ Life on Congo,” p. 45.) This was 
therefore just the time to enter Africa. 
There was no unity of power, no mighty 
kingdom ruled by a powerful hand, and able 
to resist the entrance of the Christian world. 
The old sovereignties were decayed or decay- 
ing, thus making possible the founding of the 
Free State. But God intended that such a 
state should be constituted only for the easier 
establishment of the kingdom of light in the 
Dark Continent. How marvellous his provi- 
dence! 

Again, the Free State was formed at a time 
when in equatorial Africa there was one great 
race with one language. The Congo basin — 
indeed, all that vast territory which stretches 
(roughly speaking) from six degrees north 
latitude to Cape Colony — is inhabited by the 
Bantus, who are the typical negroes, and the 
greatest of African races. To be sure, there 
are among this people many tribes, with their 
various linguistic differences. But the dialects 
spoken are cognate, and belong to “one great 
language or family of languages.” Mr. R. N. 
Cust of the Royal Asiatic Society is quoted 
as saying that “the Bantu languages are soft, 
pliant, and flexible to an almost unlimited 
extent. Their grammatical principles are 
founded on the most systematic and _philo- 
sophical basis, and the number of words may 
be multiplied to an almost indefinite extent. 
They are capable of expressing all the nicer 
shades of thought and feeling, and perhaps 
no other languages of the world are capable 
of more definiteness and precision of expres- 


sion.” What a wonderful provision is this 
for the translation of God’s word, and for the 
easy acquisition of the vernacular by the 
Christian missionary. We are reminded 
forcibly of the providential preparation of 
the world for the coming of Christ, by the 
spread of the Greek language in its Hellen- 
istic form. 

Looking still further at the internal condi- 
tion of this region, we observe another very 
encouraging feature for mission work. It is 
the religious status of the people; they have 
no system as yet. When the missionary en- 
tered China, he found the Chinese controlled 
by a subtle priesthood, and proud of their 
ethical and religious faiths which had become 
hoary with ages ; on entering India, he found 
the people in the despotic grasp of Brah- 
manism and Mohammedanism; or, going to 
Burma, Siam, and Japan, he found Buddhism, 
with its magnificent temples to attract the 
eye, and awe the soul, of the worshipper. And 
apostasy from one of these old systems might 
cost the apostate his life. Not so with the 
Africans. They are more like the Karens, — 
a people who had no form of heathen religion 
or priesthood, and among whom the gospel 
has wrought such marvellous results. The 
Africans are victims of all sorts of super- 
stitions, but they do not worship idols. The 
images which they have are not objects of 
worship. The smaller ones in their homes, 
and the larger ones in front of the towns, are 
not regarded as personalities, but as charms, 
to insure good fortune and protection. And 
all representations of the natives as bowing 
down to a fetich, and worshipping with prayer 
and praise, are simply false word-pictures. 
The xame of God is known among the people, 
and that is about the extent of their knowl- 
edge of him. In many cases, however, there 
is a somewhat clear idea as to his personality. 
He is regarded as Creator, and sender of 
rains. But they are ignorant of any means 
of communication with him, though he be not 
far from every one of them. None believe 
that death is a cessation of being, although 
as to the future state their superstitions fur- 
nish little explanation or comfort. Some 
think that the spirit world is in a dark forest 
land; others, that it is under the sea. When 
their friends die, there are those who suppose 
that they have been “ witched away,” and sold 
to traders. The coast laborers are thought 
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by some to have been thus obtained; and, 
under the influence of such a belief, many 
come from the interior to the sea, and with 
sad hearts gaze into the faces of these labor- 
ers, in hope of finding their loved but departed 
friends. When the missionary goes to such 
a people as this, and tells them that he has 
brought news, not from a strange god, but 
from their own God; when he tells them of 
the Saviour, who both died and rose again, 
—it is reasonable to suppose that they will 
receive the message which our common Father 
sends from the spirit world, and that they will 
believe on him who hath brought life and 
immortality to light. 

In considering the time of the formation of 
the Free State, it is important to notice not 
only the internal condition of Africa, but also 

2. The condition of the external world. It 
is a time of belief in both civil and religious 
freedom. \f this great continent had been 
opened at an earlier stage of human history, 
it certainly would not have enjoyed the advan- 
tages which are offered to it to-day. Being 
discovered in a peculiarly favorable period, 
this region of untold natural resources was 
saved from spoliation, and consecrated to 
civilization. Both the civil and the religious 
rights of the people are to be most jealously 
guarded, and in their progress the natives are 
to be guided by the civilized and Christian 
nations of the earth. Dr. Pierson, in speak- 
ing of the Berlin Conference and the agree- 
ment there made, asks, “* Who are the 
national parties to this most remarkable com- 
pact for civil and religious freedom? Not 
only Protestant powers, like the United States, 
Great Britain, Prussia, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden: but the Greek Church, as rep- 
resented by Russia; the Papal Church, as 
represented by Austria, Belgium, Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, and Italy ; and even the Moslem 
power, as represented by Turkey! The gran- 
deur of the event overwhelms us. When in 
the history of the world before have Protes- 
tant, Greek, Papal, and Moslem powers con- 
ferred and combined to assure civil and 
religious freedom to a new state just emerging 
out of obscurity and semi-barbarism into an 
enlightened civilization ? ” 

Still further. The Free State was formed 
at a time of unparalleled missionary activity 
in the Christian Church. One hundred years 
ago, not only were heathen countries closed to 
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the gospel, but the Church itself was practi- 
cally dead to mission work. There was even 


antipathy to foreign missions. The evangeli- 
zation of the world was declared by some to 
be absurd and fanatical. And even as late as 
1792, when William Cary led in the formation 
of the first English foreign missionary soci- 
ety, he was sneered at by many, and was com- 
bated even by some of his Christian brethren. 
But forces were at work during the last half 
of the eighteenth century which produced a 
revival of apostolic religion. The Church be- 
gan to hold special meetings of prayer for the 
spread of the gospel. Christians came to 
feel that the Church had more to do than 
merely to cultivate the little sphere immedi- 
ately surrounding their own doors. They be- 
gan to recognize the fact that the field is the 
world. A mighty impetus was given to evan- 
gelistic labor, and the efforts then begun have 
in our own time grown into vast proportions. 
Indeed, to quote once more the words of Dr. 
Pierson. “ This is the epoch of world-wide 
missions. Since this century began, a golden 
net-work, glistening with heavenly dews, has 
been extending from the great centres of 
Christendom, with lines radiating in every 
direction, and cross-lines connecting, until the 
great globe itself is girdled and enclosed.” 
(‘Crisis of Missions,” p. 26.) God opened the 
Dark Continent just when the Christian world 
was ready to pushin with its gospel light. He 
who rules over the nations of the earth has 
given us special advantages for carrying to 
those lost souls the message of eternal life. 
Within our borders are more than seven mil- 
lions of people of African descent. Akouta 
quarter of a century has passed away since 
their liberation. During this time they have 
been learning methods of government, and 
have been attending the schools which were 
established for their education. And we may 
expect that God will in this case make the 
wrath of man to praise him. These people 
who were brought from Africa bound in chains 
God will send back to Africa free men in 
Christ Jesus, and bearing with them that gos- 
pel which will bring liberty to their brethren 
held fast in the bondage of sin. 

Looking, then, at the providential prepara- 
tion for the evangelization of Africa, as sug- 
gested by the very time when the Free State 
was formed, we find that in Central Africa the 
old kingdoms were decaying, and offering 
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opportunity for the new and the better; that 
there lived the typical negro race, with a lan- 
guage specially fitted for the missionary and 
his work ; that the people were as yet con- 
trolled by no subtle priesthood, or bound to no 
religious system; and then when we turn to 
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the external world, and see that it is a time 
when nations believe in free governments and 
liberty of conscience, and when the Christian 
Church is all ablaze with missionary zeal, we 
are led to exclaim, “This was the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 


ANOTHER STATION 


REV. A. BUNKER, 


WE took the small river steamer named 
“Progress” for Pyinmana. We can hardly 
say that we steamed swiftly up the river, 
for we made not over three miles an hour 
at any time during the three days it took us 
to reach the town nearest this place; for 
Pyinmana is six miles from the Sittang River. 
As we wound our way slowly up the river, we 
passed many places made familiar during our 
twenty years work for the Karens. On the 
afternoon of the third day we saw the effects 
of war in ruined and burned villages, — burned 
either by dacoits or by English troops. One 
large house belonging to a timber firm had 
been first shelled by the English to drive out 
dacoits, and then set on fire by dacoits and 
half burned down, and finally set on fire by 
native troops to prevent its being occupied 
by dacoits. Soon we reached Lin-tha-wah, the 
termination of our voyage. For several miles 
before reaching this place, the Karen-hills had 
been in sight within a few miles of the river. 
They are much nearer the river than those in 
Toungoo. Here a motley crowd of all nations 
met us, and our cargo was soon added to the 
large accumulation of public stores already 
collected on the bank. Here was a stockade, 
and soldiers on guard. A military road to 
Pyinmana had been constructed from this 
place; and we set off very early next morning 
on foot, with our goods in two carts. 

Lin-tha-wah is the place through which the 
Karens must come from the hills as we ascend 
towards Pyinmana. The hills behind us seem 
to rise out of the plain. Looking away to the 
south-east, the high mountains occupied by 
the Koonoung Christians appear to rise to the 
clouds. But the grandest scenery waits for 
us till we reach Pyinmana and climb the 
hills behind the town. A spur runs down 
from the hills from the north-east ; and on the 
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point of this spur is built this town, or rather 
at the foot of the termination of the spur. Just 
back of the town, to the west, lie the beauti- 
fully rounded hills, with ravines cutting them 
in every direction. The cantonments occupy 
the most beautiful post, but many beautiful 
building sites remain for dwellings or for mis- 
sion and school sites. The view from the top 
of these hills is most beautiful. All the broad 
plain away to the mountains on the east, broken 
here and there by hills and silver streams, with 
the dark mountains forming the background 
on the east, is truly a lovely scene. All those 
hills as far as the eye can reach to the north 
are peopled by Karens, even to the high moun- 
tains in the south, where are gathered now our 
little Christian army waiting God’s opening 
for them to march up and possess this new 
land for Christ. How thankful I am to know 
that three expeditions are working their way 
north among these heathen tribes! While I 
am selecting a mission-station here in the 
plain, they are preparing the people to send 
in their boys and girls and contributions for 
light and life. This place is well fitted to 
inspire a missionary with joy that he was ever 
born and thrust into this work of the Lord. 
We left our application with Government 
for land for our Karen mission compound. 
The place selected is beautifully located for 
our work. The southern end of the plat is a 
hill with rounded top, sloping gradually to the 
north, and ending in a large plat of arable land 
for gardens, etc. It will form one of the most 
beautiful mission sites in Burma, so far as my 
knowledge goes. We are now sending off an 
expedition to build a station in the Pyinmana 
Hills to occupy the ground. As soon as we 
get our grant of land, we hope to put up a 
bamboo house for occupation. By April at 
least we expect the railway will be opened to 
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Pyinmana, when we can reach that station in 
three hours from Toungoo. It forms a most 
desirable station for mission work either among 
the Burmans or Karens. 

Ningyan, the former name, is sixty miles 
as the crow flies, north from Toungoo. Its 
name is so much like that of Mingyan, that 
the Government has changed it to Pyinmana. 
I was received most cordially by the civil and 
military authorities at Pyinmana, and, on stat- 
ing my object, was aided by all, especially the 
deputy commissioner, most cordially. The 
deputy commissioner will try to secure for me 
a tract of land of about twenty acres, com- 
prising hill and valley, — hill for building sites, 
and valley for gardens, — cost to the Union to 
be nothing. He will do his best to secure it 
as property to be held by the Union, or to be 
disposed of as the Union desires. I took 
time, studied the place carefully with respect 
to its future enlargement, and made the best 
selection I ccu'd. 
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The prospects for work, both for Karens 
and other nations, including Shan, is most 
excellent. It must become a centre of large 
population and trade. I should not be sur- 
prised if the trade from the Shan states now 
coming to Toungoo should be deflected to 
Pyinmana. 

The deputy commissioner of Pyinmana has 
asked me to go into the Karen hills, when he 
makes his next tour, with him. This will bea 
good opening for me to travel safely, and I 
shall try to accept his invitation. The rail- 
road will soon be so far completed to Pyin- 
mana, that I can go up in a few hours. This 
move for the Karens in Upper Burma has long 
been in preparation. I have twenty men 
ready for the work there. This season will 
witness a great turnover among the heathen 
Karens of Toungoo; and I want to be ready 
for any emergency, and shall try to seize upon 
the “golden moment,” and do my best for the 
kingdom. 


FIFTY YEARS IN FRANCE. 
REV. B. CRETIN, LA FERE. 


In September next, it will be fifty years 
since the committee in Boston appointed me 
to preach in the department of Aisne, I hav- 
ing been ordained by Messrs. Willmarth and 
Willard. 

There were at Genlis five baptized persons, 
and three quite well disposed toward us; at 
Manicamps, nine miles from Genlis, three 
who had been baptized, and three or four well 
disposed. At Beautor, near La Fére, nine 
miles from Genlis, there was a Catholic will- 
ing to receive visits from us. Brother Her- 
signy had hired a hall for worship, but the 
authorities had ordered it closed. The mayor 
of Genlis refused to register me among the 
inhabitants, as if I were a great criminal. I 
could have no authorization to open a religious 
meeting; and when I collected a few persons 
in a house some days after, the police warned 
the ‘proprietor, that, if he received me again, 
he would be prosecuted. I had always priests 
and policemen at my heels. I was prevented 
from holding meetings at Ognes, Bethan- 
court, Callonel, Babceuf, Salency, Noyon, 
Athies, Gizy, Chatillon-les-sous, and Chery. 
We were prosecuted at Salency, Athies, Cha- 


tillon, Gizy, and Ognes. They tried to expel 
me from the district: I was considered by the 
authorities as one of the worst disturbers of 
the peace. I went, staff in hand, from house 
to house, and from village to village, well re- 
ceived in some houses, where the curious 
came to hear me, and repulsed by other per- 
sons as a miserable heretic who deserved to 
be burned in the market-place. Priests de- 
nounced me from the pulpit, and went from 
house to house to prevent people receiving me, 
or reading my books. Three priests went so 
far as to hold public discussions with me, — 
one from Saint Sauveur, one from Fayel, and 
one from Uguy: the others clamored from a 
distance. The work was difficult; for those 
who wished to receive us, or were inclined 
toward us, were told that their work would 
be taken away. I had commenced little meet- 
ings at Chauny, at the house of a laborer in 
the glass-factory, who had just been con- 
verted; but his chiefs forbade him to receive 
me at his house. Always with my staff in my 
hand I went over a portion of the departments 
of Aisne and Oise. From Athies near Laon 
to Verberie (Oise), it is about sixty-nine 
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miles. I visited all the vicinity, often in grief 
because the work made no progress, and I 
was laboring in vain. 

But to-day there are chapels at Chauny, La 
Fére, and Saint Sauveur, a place for worship 
at Noyon, and many other meetings in ]’Aisne 
and l’Oise. God has given his blessing, and 
saved many souls whom we shall meet in 
heaven. From that work in l’Aisne and 
l’Oise have come several pastors, — Messrs. 
Boileau, Lemaire, Cadot, Vincent senior, 
Andru, who have done good work; also col- 
porters and evangelists, — Véron, Ferret, De 
la Houge, etc. 

To-day we have liberty to hold meetings 
wherever we will. We make visits, we scatter 
tracts, and no one any longer takes the trouble 
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to put obstacles in our way. The priests 
play the part of dead men. I have published 
two tracts in which I expose their errors: | 
have distributed them freely, and the priests 
keep silent. I visit villages around La Fére, 
six or seven miles distant. To those twelve, 
fifteen, and eighteen miles away, I now go only 
to preside at meetings, and I take the railway. 
Sometimes I have to walk three or four miles; 
that is, six or eight in going and returning, 
besides holding service on the same day. | 
repeat the prayer of the prophet, “ Now also, 
when I am old and gray-headed, O God, for- 
sake me not! until I have showed thy strength 
unto this generation, and thy power to every 
one that is to come.” 


A TRIP TO ARAKAN.-IV. 
BY REV. A. T. ROSE, D.D., RANGOON. 


Cuepusa, Feb. ro, 1887. 

WE are to leave to-day at noon for Ramree. 
We have been eighteen days on the island; 
gone entirely around it, visited nearly all its 
villages, seen probably more than half its peo- 
ple, and preached Christ to many of those we 
have met. It has been to us a most pleasant 
and interesting trip; and I would gladly pro- 
long our stay, if matters in Burma would 
justify. Cheduba Island has a population of 
twenty-five thousand, mostly of pure “ Man 
Oungs” or “ Ma Oungs” (Chedubians). Ma 
Oung is the name of the island; and they do 
not speak of the island as a part of Arakan, 
but as a little world by itself, and all their 
own. They of course know that they are 
Arakanese, but they often speak as if they 
were not. It reminds me of English people 
speaking of Americans, or of Americans speak- 
ing of the English. There are some Moham- 
medans on the island, and they have a society 
and place of worship at Ma Oung (Cheduba), 
the chief town. There are two things as 
prominent in a Mussulman as are the horns 
on a buffalo: (1) abhorrence of idol worship, 
(2) exultation in the knowledge of the one 
eternal God. 

But I wish to note that by far the greater 
number of so-called Buddhists, with whom I 
had close and lengthy conversation, professed 
to believe in the Supreme Being. Nearly all 


were forced to admit that this belief was not 
in harmony with the sacred books, and o/d- 
time Buddhistic faith. No two seemed to use 
the same methods to explain and to justify this 
belief in a present and eternal God, in oppo- 
sition to the dooks and the old faith. The fact 
is, the witness in the heart, the felt need and 
longing in the soul, are greater and stronger 
than the Ze in the books and the dead fool’s 
creed. “There must be a God, there must 
be a God,” was said by many in many places. 
One man affirmed that ‘“ Guadama is the one 
supreme and eternal God.” I made no re- 
ply, but turned to the group of elders and 
asked, “‘ What do you say tothat?” They all 
shook their heads. One said, “ Such a pilot 
would sink the ship.” ‘“ Why is the world full 
of his images, if Gaudama still exists? They 
are his substitutes, because he no longer 
exists.” ‘“ Moreover, if Gaudama still exists, 
then Gaunagong, Koukathan, and Kah-tha-pa 
still exist; and there is not one God only, but 
four.” “And why have our books and our 
Rahandas been saying for twelve hundred 
years, ‘ There is now no God’? “And why 
are we longing for the coming of ‘ Avema- 
daya,’ the last Buddha of the present great 
cycle?” 

This belief in God, in Arracan and in Lower 
Burma, among so many who are still Buddh- 
ists, is the growth of the last fifty years. 
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What has caused it? Human need favors 
it, but has not caused it, else it had been as 
old as the race. The lock needs the key, 
but the need does not bring it. 1. Within 
the last fifty years, thousands of Mussulmans 
have come into vital contact with the Bud- 
dhists of these countries. 2. There has 
been an immense amount of preaching and 
teaching, and scattering broadcast of Bible 
truth. On p. 178 “ Jubilee” volume, we learn 
that from twelve to fifteen thousand tracts 
were distributed in Ramree in a short time, 
and that forty thousand tracts were distrib- 
uted in Cheduba Island in fifteen days. That 
would be about two tracts to each human 
being on the island, or from sixteen to twenty- 
four pages each, full of Bible truth. Tracts 
were used as freely in Sandoway, Kyouk 
Phyoo, and Akyab. Every tract pointed 
out the folly and sin of idolatry, and held 
up the ever living God and glorious Saviour. 
Most of the men can read. Is it strange that 
so many confess faith in God? But if they 
believe in God, why don’t they also believe in 
Jesus Christ? Ask the question at home. 
Thousands believe in the existence of the 
Supreme Being who never accept of Jesus 
Christ. 

But I must pass on. Our passage from 
Cheduba back to Ramree was very quick, 
but uncomfortable. From Ramree I left for 
Kyouk Phyoo with as little delay as possible, 
and was glad to leave the most torturing 
mode of travel I have ever experienced, — an 
Arakanese boat. On the 14th of February, in 
Kyouk Phyoo, I find Moung Kin, the Govern- 
ment surveyor, baptized by brother Thomas 
last year; also the Laydoung Tike Thugyee, re- 
cently baptized by me in Ramree. A meeting 
is appointed for the evening, at Moung Kin’s 
house. The Thugyee’s wife is present, and 
believes in Christ, and wants to be baptized. 
Moung Kin’s wife also has confessed faith in 
Jesus, but is wavering; the husband is anx- 
ious. A young man of eighteen seems a true 
believer, has read our books a good deal, 
wants to be baptized. 

We spend two hours in reading, comment- 
ing, and prayer, —a season of deep interest to 
all. The next morning we went to examine the 
three persons for baptism. The young man 
appears well, and shows more understanding 
of the Scriptures than I had expected. His 
examination was helpful and strengthening to 
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the others. The Thugyee’s wife seems firm 
in her faith in God and in Christ, but deficient 
in knowledge. She is trying hard to learn to 
read, that she may for herself read ¢he Book, 
and teach it to her children and friends. We 
are all greatly pleased, and feel that she is a 
true believer in Christ, and ought to be bap- 
tized. 

Now we come to Moung Kin’s wife,—a 
woman of a high family, of a proud spirit. She 
has had many struggles; the conflict is now 
going on in her heart; how will it turn? The 
husband is anxious. All are anxious. I said 
to Moung Kin, “* What is your wife’s name?” 
He replied, “ Ma Mya” (Mya is “emerald ”). 
“Oh,” I said, “we have a beautiful Christian 
woman in Lower Burma by that name; she is 
a dear friend of mine.” Then I said deliber- 
ately, but directly, “* Ma Mya, do you want 
to be baptized, and follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ?” Her answer was most hearty and 
emphatic, “ Yes.” Tears came to every eye in 
the room as far as I could see. Her husband 
was full of joy; so, too, was the aged disciple 
who is a sort of mother to Ma Mya, and has 
been praying for her for ten years. All were 
full of thankfulness. 

We arranged to baptize a little before sun- 
down, from the beautiful sea-beach, near the 
steamer landing ; then to observe the Lord's 
Supper at seven P.M. at the house of Moung 
Kin. The arrangement was carried out; a large 
number of people, including nearly or quite 
all of the Europeans of the stations, with many 
natives, formed an orderly company, listening 
to the reading of appropriate Scripture pas- 
sages, remarks, singing, and prayer, and then 
witnessed the burial and the resurrection. 
As we had endeavored to explain the nature, 
design, and teaching import of baptism before 
we examined the candidates, so before the 
Supper we tried to make plain the import and 
right use of this ordinance. There were nine 
of us in all that remembered our blessed Lord 
in his own appointed way, —six for the first 

time. The Thugyee and Moung Kin are both 
very able and superior men. Their wives are 
the two finest appearing women I saw in 
Arakan. They both have promising young 
families. May the great and Good Shep- 
herd keep them all by his own power and 
grace! 

Feb. 17. 1 left Kyouk Phyoo last evening 

at sunset, and arrived at Akyab this morning 
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at seven. I first arrived here more than 
thirty-three years ago. Here fell upon me my 
first great sorrow. I have not visited the 
place since I left, more than thirty-two years 
ago. I find almost ro change in the general 
features of the town: in the native part of 
the town, a good deal of improvement; much 
better streets, better shops, finer and more 
substantial buildings, spacious bazaars well 
filled. I have no difficulty in finding the spot 
where the little zayat stood in which I first 
saw brother Moore on heathen ground; the 
little chapel in which the native church, of 
about sixty at that time, met three or four 
times a week to worship God; the old mis- 
sion house in which brother Moore lived, and 
which was also a den of snakes, centipedes, 
lizards, and many other disagreeable things. 
But of course none of those buildings were 
now in existence; and of the sixty members 
of the church, only one now lives in Akyab 
or Arakan, to my knowledge. The grounds 
owned by the mission were disposed of 
longago. I went to the place known as the 
Knapp or Kamee compound. Brother Knapp 
built the house, and the compound was 
used for the Kamee school and mission. It 
was in this house my dear wife died of chol- 
era, only five months after arriving in Akyab. 
I was glad to find that a part of that house 
had for some time been rented by a few godly 
persons, and used as a place of prayer. I 
arrived here in the midst of the “Queen’s 
Jubilee,” and the excitement was not favor- 
able for what I most wanted to do; viz., preach 
to the Arakanese. I visited the cemetery in 
Akyab at three different times. I found 
without difficulty the graves of Mrs. C. C. 
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Moore, formerly Laura C. Irish; Mrs. Harvey 
E. Knapp, formerly Miss Eunice R. Keyes 
of Norwich, N.Y.; also the grave of Rey. 
Alfred B. Satterlee. All these dear departed 
ones I knew, and some intimately. They are 
forever with the Lord. The monument that 
marks the grave of Mr. Satterlee is in perfect 
condition. The others are going to decay. 
I failed to find the grave of Mr. Comstock. 
I felt sure I knew its location. I certainly 
did know it thirty-three years ago. Our dear 
brother W. F. Thomas has been there since, 
and by Jacob’s help found the slab lying on 
the bricks of the broken monument, nearer 
the middle, and not in the corner of the cem- 
etery where the other American missionaries 
were buried. The inscription on the slab of 
Mr. Comstock’s grave is as follows : — 


GROVER S. COMSTOCK. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 
Died April 25, 1884. Aged 25 years. 


* His work still lives; it blossoms in the dust, 
And a glad future holds the fruit in trust.” 


Mr. Comstock was one of the grandest 
men that ever entered any mission. He was 
endowed by nature with the noblest gifts of 
intellect and heart, rich in culture, rich in 
grace. He laidall upon the altar. The same 
must be said of Mrs. Comstock, who died in 
Ramree only a little while before. Yes, “ their 
work still lives,” and now buds and blossoms, 
and is beginning to yield fruit. The “glad 
future holding the fruit in trust,” seems now 
at hand. Ten converts belonging to the 
Ramree island where the Comstocks toiled 
have recently been baptized, and others are 
asking and seeking. 


HONORS TO A KAREN PREACHER. 
REV. E. B. CROSS, D.D., TOUNGOO. 


ApouT the last of October, the commis- 
sioner of the Tenasserim division appointed 
a time when he would present a silver sword 
to Kyoukkai, one of.our preachers. All the 
native civil officers of the place were present. 
They represented a great variety of races. 
The majority were Burmans, but there were 
a good many of the natives of the other coast, 
or “ Black Kalas,” as they are called by the 
Burmese. There were also a number of China- 


men. A large room was nearly filled with 
these officials. In the first place, the deputy 
commissioner of Toungoo introduced the sub- 
ject in a short speech, when the governor, 
as we should say, unwrapped the sword, and 
told Kyoukkai that the Government was aware 
that it had been owing to his faithfulness and 
energy that the peace had been preserved to 
Toungoo, and the province had been pre- 
served from pillage and destruction; that the 
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Government at the time was not prepared to 
resist the large bands of dacoits and rebels. 
Kyoukkai, with the Karens mostly under his 
influence, had withstood these rebels, and 
contributed to the protection of the country, 
and the establishment of peace. In recogni- 
tion of the very worthy acts, the Government 
had ordered this silver sword to be made for 
the purpose ; and he was now authorized, in the 
name of the Queen’s Government, to present 
the same to. Kyoukkai. A certificate in Bur- 
mese las been given to Kyoukkai stating 
the appreciation of the Government for his 
services. A number of Karens were present, 
and the gift of the sword will be regarded as 
a recognition of the Karens. 
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Kyoukkai behaved admirably under the 
honor bestowed upon him. The Government 
officials of other races than the Burmese 
seemed to be pleased with the ‘honor con- 
ferred upon a Karen. I do not think the 
Burmans felt the same pleasure manifested 
by the others. There is evidently a good 
deal of jealousy in the minds of the Burmans. 
They do not relish the idea that the people 
whom they have oppressed and despised 
should begin to take rank ahead of them. I 
think Kyoukkai is the only man, Burman or 
Karen or any other race, whom the Govern- 
ment has honored in this or similar way, 
during the present rebellion. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 
Rev. A. T. Rose, D.D. 
Rancoon, Nov. 4, 1887. 

A New Station. —I returned last week from 
a hasty trip to Pyinmana, formerly known as 
Ningyan, about sixty miles due north of Toungoo 
by the line of the railway, but by the Sittoung 
River, the way we were obliged to go, one hundred 
and twenty, the river being very crooked. I joined 
brother Bunker in this trip at his earnest solicita- 
tions. His object was to locate and obtain a com- 
pound for Karen work; mine, to see how matters 
look for work among the Burmese. 

The Civil and Military Officers were most 
cordial, and manifest a disposition to offer every 
facility in their power to forward mission-work. 
No inland town that I have seen in Burma offers 
better natural advantages for a mission station 
than Pyinmana. On any of the many beautiful 
hills close to the town, the scenery at once charms 
and elevates with its beauty, variety, and grandeur. 
The valley is broad and fertile, extending north 
and south, with splendid mountain ranges east and 
west. The water is good, the air on these hills 
pure and sweet. The railway will be completed 
by the end of April to Pyinmana, and in one year 
more to Mandalay. Pyinmana will be an impor- 
tant centre; and, while it will be a good base for 
Karen work, it will be a good centre for Burmese 
work. The beautiful hills are nearly all occupied 
by monasteries and pagodas; but these monas- 


teries or pongyee kyoungs are all now occupied 
by soldiers or officers of Government, there being 
now about a thousand Government troops all told 
in Pyinmana. 

About Sixty Miles North of Pyinmana, or 
less, is Yemethen, another important centre; still 
on seventy miles farther is Kyouktsa, a large cen- 


‘tre in a rich district. These three points we ought 


if possible to occupy at once. I passed through 
all these points eleven years ago, spending some 
time at each. I was five days in Pyinmana. The 
railway passes through all these places; and I think 
them as important as, or more important than, any 
three towns on the Irrawaddy, below or even above 
Mandalay. Myingyan and other points on the 
Irrawaddy will diminish in trade and importance 
as soon as the main railway is open from Rangoon 
to Mandalay, vd Toungoo, Pyinmana, etc. 
Regarding the Temper and Disposition of 
the people, and those things which on the human 
side constitute a condition of hopefulness, I can 
say but little that is indicative of improvement. I 
can see but little change in the minds of the Bur- 
mese people in Lower Burma during the last year. 
Of course, there is now but little excitement, 
whereas then there was much. But even now 
many say, “ King Theebaw has not been captured, 
and will soon appear all powerful and glorious.” 
Others who admit that he has been deposed, and 
removed from the country, say, “‘ He is still king, 
robed with all the insignia of royalty; and the 
kingly instincts and prerogatives so cropping out, 
and manifest about him on every hand, that all 
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India is beginning to feel his all-pervasive and 
all-penetrating and all-transforming glory.” In 
short, Theebaw is being “developed,” and dis- 
ciplined for vast and glorious renown. “ The 
English cannot unking Theebaw. His super- 
natural merit and royal ‘wathana’ will sweep 
away all opposition, and bear him on to the high- 
est heaven of fame.” It is now discovered that 
the slight “ unpleasantness” that has happened to 
the Burman nation is entirely owing to the neglect 
of the pagodas, kyoungs, and priests by the peo- 
ple, and that speedy and ample atonement will 
restore more than former prosperity and glory. 
So there is, and is to be, a revival of religious zeal. 
It is certainly hard to understand the Burman. 
Sharp, cunning, suspicious of fraud, he will still 
believe the most preposterous and impossible 
vagaries. Many seem confident that something 
will turn up to give a Burmese king to all Burma. 
The people in and about Pyinmana seemed very 
poor and broken in spirit. They have had a hard 
experience. 


Rev. M. Jameson, D.D. 
SS. “ Patuein,” Nov. 11, 1887. 

The Past Three Weeks furnish a sample of 
how broken up my time has been during this year, 
half of which I have given to Bible proof-reading 
in Rangoon. I left that city three weeks ago to- 
morrow, Saturday. The first Sunday I spent in 
Maubin with Mr. Bushell, preaching twice, and 
administering the Lord’s Supper, conducting the 
service in Burmese. On Monday I worked on 
Bible copy, and in the evening explained in Bur- 
mese a series of magic-lantern views illustrating 
* Pilgrim’s Progress.” Tuesday I went on to 
Wakema by steamer, busy at my press-work all 
the way. In Wakema I continued the same work, 
and also helped Mrs. Jameson by teaching some of 
her classes until Friday, the set day for 

Our Little Association, which continued 
through three days. Thirty-five Burman Chris- 
tians belonging in my district were present, nearly 
half of whom came in boats froma distance. I 
never before saw together so many of the Burman 
Christians: under my own oversight. Our exer- 
cises were varied and profitable, and the meeting 
was a great source of encouragement. The Wa- 
kema disciples paid the expenses of entertainment, 
except a couple of rupees which I threw into the 
fund. We observed the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper, and I baptized two men. I tried to enlist 
as many of the brethren in the exercises of the 
meeting as I could, and with fair success; but a 
large part of the work, of course, fell to my share, 
including a sermon at the ordinary hour of preach- 
ing on Sunday. Mrs. Jameson had one good 
meeting with the women, besides many conversa- 
tions with them individually. 
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In the City of Bassein, whither I went after 
the little association meeting was concluded, I 
spent a week. Sunday I met with the Burman 
Christians three times, preaching once. The 
Telugu disciples came at noon to the communion 
service. Later I went to the Government hospi- 
tal, and talked with the few Burman patients who 
were there, and supplied them with tracts. In the 
evening, at seven o’clock, I preached in Burmese 
to perhaps three hundred Karens connected with 
the Sgau school, in Ko Tha-byu Hall. 

Monday Night I went aboard the steamer, and 
next day reached Wakema before noon, and found 
that my mission boat had arrived in good time. I 
was soon off in it, in company with Mr. Bushell, 
who had come on from Maubin to make a short 
jungle trip with me. A Christian Pwo-Karen vil- 
lage, which we reached after dark, gave us a cordial 
welcome, and fed our Karen crew to the full. 

The Return to Wakema, after leaving Mr. 
Bushell in the large boat to go on with his own 
work, was accomplished by me in a little boat, pad- 
dled by two Burman brethren, in six hours, during 
a large part of which time I was occupied with my 
Bible proofs. Then the steamer came along, on 
which [ am now writing, on my way to Rangoon 
for another month of Bible work. 


Haren Mission. 
Mrs. J. H. Vinton. 
Rancoon, Nov. 24, 1887. 

Our Home Mission Society meeting was held 
Oct. 1, 2, and 3. We had a much larger attend- 
ance than usual; there being, as nearly as we 
could estimate, about two thousand people here. 
This was partly owing to the fact that the Karen 
National Society had its annual meeting directly 
after the home mission meetings. The whole 
multitude were accommodated on the mission 
compound, and with the Karen families living 
near by. Wewere ina rush and whirl the entire 
week, and were very thankful that we got through 
without any serious sickness among the crowd of 
people. 

Self-dependence.—I cannot tell you how we 
all missed Mr. Vinton, who has for so many years 
been the mainspring and the ruling spirit in all 
these gatherings ; but the Karens came up nobly 
to the work, and every thing was carried through 
with perfect order and decorum. I had dreaded 
the meetings very much, fearing lest the people 
would be disheartened at the loss of their old 
leader; but the general feeling seemed to be, that 
they must exert themselves more than ever, and 
carry right on the work that he had laid down, as 
nearly as possible as he would have had them do, 
had he been spared. ‘‘Go ahead, and build up; do 
more, and better, than ever before. Our old teacher 
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js gone, but God is with us. We must not be dis- 
couraged.” Dr. Bunker came down so as to attend 
the home mission meetings, and greatly helped 
and encouraged the Karens by his presence and 
advice. 

The Second Day of the meetings was Sunday, 
and thirty-three candidates were baptized in a tank 
near our place. Of this number, eleven were girls, 
three of them from heathen families. Several of 
the boys also were from among the heathen; and 
one of the candidates was a man, newly converted 
from heathenism, who came in on purpose to ask 
for baptism. With the exception of this one man, 
those baptized are mostly from sixteen to twenty 
years of age. There was a great crowd to witness 
the baptism, which passed off very quietly. The 
administrator was Rev. Thanbyah. Our chapel, 
though very large, would by no means accommo- 
date the multitude; and on Sunday an overflow 
meeting was held, in the biggest of the boarding- 
houses. The evenings, as usual, were given up to 
the schools. Ten jungle schools were represented 
by their “ choirs.” 

Our Karen Temperance Society held its 
anniversary Saturday evening. It has its head- 
quarters in our school. Addresses were given by 
old members of the school and others, and the 
exercises were made very lively by the singing of 
the town and jungle schools. Sunday evening 
we had the Sunday-school anniversary, which was 
joined in by some six hundred young people from 
the jungle Sunday schools. In every case, the 
leaders and teachers of these jungle schools are 
our own old pupils. Monday evening we had our 
own “ Pegu Karen High School” exhibition, and 
that closed the meetings as usual. On all these 
evenings, there were such crowds of Karens, who 
could not possibly squeeze into the chapel to 
listen, that, after the exercises were closed, the 
children, both of town and jungle schools, were 
gathered out in front of the chapel, and kept sing. 
ing till ten o’clock or after, so all could have a 
chance to hear. 

The Woman’s Meeting was sandwiched in be. 
tween two sessions of business meetings Saturday, 
and was the largest gathering of Karen women I 
ever saw. How many there were, I cannot tell; 
but one big veranda, and the main part of the 
house, were pretty well filled, and the women were 
unusually interested. A collection was taken up 
as usual for Bible work. The National Society 
meetings filled out the week mostly; and the fol- 
lowing Monday we began school again, and have 
been going on as usual since. 


THE great fallacy: ‘ Giving” any thing to 
Jesus. 
The great fact: Every thing is already his. 
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Rev. L. W. Cronkhite. 
BassE!INn, Nov. 16, 1887. 


A Jungle Trip. —I left the city on the 3d for 
a little jungle trip, and went to Tha-ya-gone, which 
is about ten hours by steamer from Bassein, — or 
say seventy-five miles. Had only a fairly warm 
reception. The church there has been in a very 
low state for four years or more,— quarrels be- 
tween the members, aggravated by a flagrant case 
of vice. This church divided four years ago; and 
one-half of the members went to another village 
near by, and built a new chapel, one of our best. 
I fear there is very little of the love of Jesus left 
in the once prosperous and happy Christian com- 
munity here. It touches my heart when I talk 
with the pastor. He seems to long to see the work 
of Christ prosper in his village, but to be almost 
discouraged. 

The Church that went off seems to have 
much the more spiritual life of the two. I 
preached at Tha-ya-gone Thursday eve, and was 
well listened to. Next morning I walked over 
and preached at Tee-take, the village referred to 
above. I sawa dear old man there, eighty-three 
years old. His name is Shway Doung, and he 
has long been an evangelist. His glory is draw- 
ing very near now. Such a man, a triumph of our 
great Master’s grace, in such a community, is an 
oasis in the desert; and such an oasis, too, as it is 
worth going through the desert to see. Friday 
eve I went over to Moung-tha, two hours by small 
boat, some boys paddling us over. Here I found 
a warm welcome. Preached in the evening. 
There are fifty houses here. This is our banner 
church. Two years ago it was like a little taste 
of heaven to come to this Asiatic Philadelphia. 
But now there is trouble. The houses here, all 
but two, are arranged along one side of one long 
street, the creek being on the other side. On 
Saturday I visited about forty of the houses in 
Moung-tha, Catholic and all; and early Sunday 
morning went over to Tha-ya-gone, where I 
preached to a good audience, drawn in part from 
neighboring churches. 

We celebrated the Communion. Only one 
deacon officiates. He has taken off his very dirty 
white jacket, and has only his skin under it. The 
arms of the dirty jacket are wrapped loosely 
round his neck in a climax of disorder. The wine 
is poured from the bottle in which it was bought 
into one cheap tumbler. The bottle is stopped 
with an enormous plug, that looks like corn-husk. 
But infer and deduce slowly. Do you see these 
three numbers : o— 1,000 — 1,000,000? The 1,000 
is truly much less than the 1,000,000; but, on the 
other hand, it is much more than theo. Even so 
the Christians here, though far behind the Ameri- 
can type, are equally far in advance of the heathen 
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about them. You and I would be disposed to 
laugh at that deacon and bottle. To them it was 
all serious. 

Monday Evening we had a delightful little 
song service in the chapel, wholly informal. The 
school-children were gathering to sing. I called 
together a number of the Moung-tha children, 
who belong to our schoo] here in the city, and 
were home for vacation. We went over and sang 
with the younger children who compose the 
Moung-tha school. Some of the people dropped 
in to listen. We sang from the Pwo hymn-book 
several hymns, and our town pupils sang a good 
many pieces in English from the “ Sankey Songs 
and Solos.” Between the hymns, I interjected a 
good many very short juvenile sermons in Karen, 
which were listened to with wide-open eyes. 

Tuesday Morning, half-past three, all was 
commotion, preparing to return to Bassein. By 
daylight a flotilla of small native boats had 
brought our party of pupils and teachers return- 
ing to school in Bassein the four miles through 
the beautifully cool and moonlight night back to 
Tha-ya-gone to take the steamer. As it comes 
at no regular hour, we had to wait five or six 
hours, prepared to run at any moment we should 
hear the whistle. Meantime we were joined by 
twenty or twenty-five more pupils from neighbor- 
ing villages; and about eleven A.M. we boarded 
the steamer, fifty strong, an excited and merry 
crowd. Reaching home, I found that the fine bell 
for our new chapel had arrived in my absence. 
The bell is the gift of two noble Karen women, 
in memory of their mother; cost $55,—a good 
deal for Karens. Next day school began for the 
dry season; and the bell, being hung, rang out 
its first cheery notes. 


Miss N. Garton. 


Moutmetn, Nov. 17, 1887. 


The School is making some progress in the. 


way of “self-support.” More children and more 
money have been given to the town school than 
last year. The people are beginning to accept it 
as an established fact, that they must support the 
school. I confidently expect, that, in a few years, 
a large school will be built up on the basis of 
Karen self-support. The jungle schools are still 
flourishing under the guidance of our good Karen 
inspector, who is an earnest Christian, and doing 
every thing for the good of his people in his power. 
At a recent prayer and conference meeting four of 
my pupils asked for baptism, and others are seri- 
ously considering the matter. Two of our boys 
have gone to Rangoon to study in the Karen theo- 
logical seminary this year, and another young 
man from one of the jungle schools. Several 
others are seriously considering, when they finish 
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here, “Does the Lord call me to this especial 
work?” I hope they may decide in the affirmative; 
for the “harvest truly is great, but the laborers 
are few.” 

We have had most delightful meetings in con. 
nection with the Burma Baptist Convention, which 
met in Moulmein this year. I think all went back 
to their work strengthened and helped for the 
work of another year. 


Miss I. Watson. 
Bassey, Nov. 1, 1887, 

School begins again to-morrow, and the pupils 
are coming in. I have enjoyed very much the 
rest and quiet of the past two weeks, and am 
ready for work again. Mr. and Mrs. Price and 
the children have been in Henzada and Rangoon, 
and I presume have gone to Moulmein for the 
conference and convention. I urged them to go, 
so they might unite in the prayers to be offered 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on our mis- 
sions; for we need so much this blessing. I could 
not leave; for who would care for my sixty girls ? 

I rejoice in all there is of encouragement in the 
home department of the work, and hope that 
during this year Christians at home will do all in 
their power to hasten the day, “when all shall ’ 
know the Lord,” by giving themselves, or their 
means and prayers if they are not called to give 
the first. I know that many are faithfully doing 
the latter, and the remembrance of their prayers 
is often a great comfort and help. 


The Shan Mission. 
Mrs. J. B. Kelley. 


THATONE, Nov. 14, 1887. 

Our Chapel for the Shan and Toungthoo church 
was opened and dedicated to God yesterday. It 
is a source of joy to my heart that this church 
of Christ has been erected, where, one year ago, 
pagodas stood, which have been levelled to the 
ground; and we hope the remaining ones on the 
ground in time will alike pass away. Yesterday, 
for the first time, the bell from the Dudley-street 
Church —of which I am a member —rang out, 
calling the people of Thatone to the worship of the 
Oh, what a glad 
sound it was to us! Our missionary convention 
last week closed at Moulmein; and some of the 
missionaries who were there, and some Burmese 
Christians, came to Thatone to attend this service. 
A new and happy day for our little church! The 
first meeting of the day was at seven o’clock in 
the morning,—a meeting for prayer for God’s 
blessing upon the place and people. At half-past 
ten o’clock the dedication service took place. Dr. 
Cushing preached the dedication sermon in Shan; 
the dedication prayers which followed were first 
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in Shan by Dr. Cushing, the second in Burmese 
by the Moulmein Burman pastor, and third in 
Toungthoo by a Toungthoo preacher. The meet- 
ings were crowded. In the evening the Lord’s 
Supper was administered by the Christians in the 
presence of the heathen, at the close of which 
followed some good preaching to the heathen. 
Mr. Calder of the Shan Mission played the organ, 
which also added much to the interest of the 
occasion. 
The Bachin fission. 
Rev. W. H. Roberts. 
Buamo, Oct. 24, 1887. 

The Kachins seem unwilling to listen just 
now, and in many instances are bold and con- 
temptuous toward the foreigners. The Karens 
upon the hills say they have never seen such a 
spirit of opposition. The chiefs dare not come 
down into the plains and plunder small villages 
as formerly; consequently they are hostile to a 
guod government. ‘The Burmese were accustomed 
to give these chiefs an annual present, to secure 
their friendship. This is not now done. Again, 
the failure of the expedition against the Katrang 
Tsaubwa last year has led them to believe that 
the troops cannot enter the mountains; and there- 
fore every bad character, Chinese or Burman, who 
talks rebellion is gladly welcomed to their vil- 
lages. Of course their teachers who entreat them 
to submit to law are not regarded with favor, and 
just now it is very trying; but I trust the expedi- 
tions undertaken this season may prove successful, 
and the chiefs taught a substantial lesson. 

The Poor Chris:ians are having a hard time 
on the north mountains. One rich old man who 
has recently become a Christian has suffered much 
trouble from his wife and son, who are still hea- 
then; and he is in danger of losing all his prop- 
erty, because they think he will not fight for his 
rights. It is hardly advisable for the Christians 
to leave the mountains and settle in the plains, as 
they suffer so from fevers. We trust the dark 
hour is just before the dawn of a brighter day. 
We have collected something over one hundred 
and fifty rupees for the new schoolhouse, and 
doubtless it will be over two hundred and fifty 
before the end of the year. This has been with- 
out question the most trying year we have ever 
experienced in Burma. 


The Chin Mission. 
Mrs. C. B. Thomas. 
Sanvoway, Nov. 1, 1887. 

On the 3d of October, in a village of the Az 
division, the Karen pastor baptized a young man 
about twenty-five years of age, who is the first one 
we are permitted to welcome from the Settoo 
branch of the Chin tribe. I have not seen him; 
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but several of the preachers know him, and report 
him to be a young man of unusual promise. He 
speaks fluently the dialect of these southern Chins 
(Seing-boung) as well as his own. I hope he is yet 
to proclaim the glad tidings to a multitude who 
understand no other language than the Settoo 
Chin. 


ASSAM. 
The Assamese {¥ission. 
Rev. C. E. Burdette. 


Gavuati, Nov. 8, 1887. 

On the Great Day of the festival of the Durga 
Puja I dismissed my school one-half day, and 
went out among the crowds, accompanied by Kan- 
dura and Samuel, and several of my schoolboys. 
We spoke, and sang hymns, in two principal places 
of concourse, and generally found numerous and 
attentive hearers. The people were mostly coun- 
trymen come in to the festival, and listened with- 
out disputation, and occasionally with marked 
approval. 

A Tour. — On the r5th of October, in company 
with Mrs. Burdette, taking both our schools and 
assistant teachers, I went to a large weekly mar- 
ket fifteen miles from Gauhati. Immediately on 
entering the market ground, 1 was recognized by 
a man who had heard mein Gauhati, who soon 
came with a company of men, saying that I would 
teach them the word of the Supreme God, that he 
had heard me in Gauhati. We at once sang a 
hymn, and began to preach; but the crowd was so 
great that I was obliged to place Mrs. Burdette’s 
assistant and schoolgirls at a little distance to 
teach the women, while the men were taught sep- 
arately. There was certainly much real interest. 
While we were preaching, knots of two and three 
and four would form outside the main crowd, dis- 
cussing what we said. One young Babu began to 
ply my boys with questions, but was soon com- 
pelled to resort to metaphysical mystification in 
order to escape confession that they were able to 
answer him, and afterward listened respectfully, 
and with apparent acquiescence, to my attempts to 
enlighten him. I left the boys in the market, and 
returned to the Government inspector bungalow 
(rest-house). They say that they had a good deal 
of discussion with the heathen after I left, and 
that on several occasions the heathen were thrown 
into disagreement among themselves, some of 
them coming out very strongly in favor of the 
Christian religion. Such incidents are gratifying, 
but do not go very far toward proving a real 
change of heart. 


Goon thoughts are no better than good 
dreams unless they are executed. 
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Miss Ella C. Bond. 
Tura, Nov, 26, 1887. 

In looking back upon the year’s work, I find 
much occasion for thanking God, and taking cour- 
age for further effort. The attendance has been 
good throughout the year. There was consider- 
able sickness and one death among the girls dur- 
ing the early part of the year, but for the past five 
months, they have enjoyed very good health. There 
have been eight baptisms from the school during 
the year. Of the twenty-three now in attendance, 
twenty are professing Christians. 


The Naga (Mission. 
Rev. W. E, Wittter. 
Kouima, Oct. 17, 1887. 

Our Needs.— I wish that we could plead our 
cause here as eloquently as the necessities of the 
case demand. Here we are, eight missionaries 
laboring among peoples speaking seven distinct 
languages. These are difficult languages to ac- 
quire, — I mean the Naga languages, — and we are 
all terribly isolated. At Wokha we are sixty miles 
on one side, and ninety-five miles on the other, from 
acart road. We are unable to get medical assist- 
ance without travelling to it a tedious journey of 
three days, either by ponies, on the backs of Nagas, 
or in a hammock. When we come together, we 
are of very little assistance to each other, owing 
to the peculiar aspects of the different fields, and 
the entire unsimilarity in the languages of the 
different tribes among whom we are laboring. 
We know that if we drop, humanly speaking, our 
work drops with us. Our isolation, our loneli- 
ness, etc., have not acted as discouragements upon 
us. We are sincerely thankful that thus far we 
have been able to forego coveted blessings in order 
to lessen expenses. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu (Mission. 
Rev. E. Bullard. 
BapaT.a, Oct. 28, 1887. 
The Bapatla Station and field seems likely 
to become one of the most important which our 
society has in all the Telugu country, excepting, 
perhaps, Madras and Secunderabad, which, as 
large cities, must, of course, be foremost. There 
are two railroads now building, — one from Bellary 
and one from Hyderabad, both of which centre in 
the Kistna district. Both the Government and the 
public generally feel very much the need of a ter- 
minus for these roads on the seaboard in a good 
port. Public attention has been called to the sea- 
board of Bapatla, where there is every facility for 
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an excellent harbor. A native port of some impor- 
tance has existed near here for many years, and it 
is thought now that this will soon become the port 
for the Kistna district. Much correspondence is 
passing on the subject; and as there seems to be 
every thing in its favor, and nothing against it, I 
presume it will be carried out. This will bring 
steamers of the largest size here, and very proba- 
bly the railroad also in time, to our very doors, 


Rev. A. A. Newhall. 
HanamaconDa, Oct. 21, 1887. 
Our Work moves on very slowly; but there are 
cheering indications of the development of Chris- 
tian character in the native converts already gath- 
ered in, and there are several who are, so to speak, 
under probation, whom we hope soon to baptize. 


CHINA. 
The Lastern China Mission. 
Rev. J. S. Adams. 
Kinuwa, Oct. 24, 1887. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Kiangsu and Chehkiaug Baptist Associa:icn was 
held Oct. 17 to 19, in the ancient city of 
Shaohing. The missionaries and delegates were 
royally entertained by brother and sister Jenkins. 
We all felt the meetings to be profitable, and per- 
vaded by a deep devotion of spirit. After the 
appointment of the usual committees, Rev. Choh 
Kieu Sing, pastor of the Shaohing Baptist church, 
preached the annual sermon from 1 Cor. ii. 2,—a 
sermon full of power, indicating a rare knowledge 
of the word, and ability to use it. The new officers 
were elected: Rev. H. Jenkins, chairman; Rev. 
G. L. Mason, foreign secretary; and Mr. Wong 
tah Jang, Chinese secretary. 

The extremely interesting business of ieading 
the reports from individual churches followed. 
All told of many hearers, but of few believers. 
Some told tales of trial and death, others of 
advance and success, calling forth at once the 
prayers and praise of the brethren present. Two 
new churches having been organized in Lanki and 
Wushihping during the year, they were formally re- 
ceived into the association. A number of papers 
were presented for discussion, all of them useful; 
and giving evidence of care and thought in their 
preparation. “How to make the association 
profitable” by Mr. Tsiang-ta-sing, gave rise to 
much debate. 

Rev. J. R. Goddard spoke of the forty years 
since the first Baptist church, consisting of four 
persons, was organized in Ningpo, and the great 
advance made since. Mrs. Goddard rendered an 
affectionate and affecting tribute to the memory of 
the late Mrs. Lightfoot Lord; speaking of her 
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energy and devotion, firmness and wisdom, above 
all her love for the girls, and the success of the 
schools, under her care. <A sense of loss and 
trouble was felt by all during the meetings. Dr. 
and Mrs. Lord are sorely missed, and our valued 
helpers, brothers Si and Tang, have also gone in 
to see the King. 

The time of meeting was changed to the first 
Monday in the third Chinese moon, as the present 
date interferes with the autumnal evangelistic 
journeys. The association closed with a weighty 
address f.om the. chair, “ Take heed unto thyself.” 


JAPAN. 
Rev. T. P. Poate. 


Morioka, Nov. 22, 1887. 

Return to Sendai.— Our friends met us on 
the outskirts of the city; and we spent, not- 
withstanding storms, a very delightful Sunday with 
them. I rejoice exceedingly in the success which 
has attended brother Jones’s work. Truly the 
seals to his ministry are indeed many. The 
church has been well looked after, and the 
growth in grace in the matter of giving is most 
refreshing. Though by no means rich in this 
world’s goods, they give so liberally as to be 
fairly entitled to the name of the banner church 
in Japan. I preached for brother Jones on Sun- 
day ; and, though the weather was wet, we had a 
larger audience than I ever saw there, except 
in the street. Sendai has now become a great 
rallying point for all the missions, and brother 
Jones ought to be re-enforced. The field is so in- 
viting, that for a time it seemed almost advisable 
to remain there, and labor with him; but we decided 
that Morioka and Hachinohei needed me still 
more, So we came on to thie city. We have met 
with the greatest kindness, and that from a class 
with which I have had very little to do, —the 
officials. Some of my old pupils are teaching 
here; and they, too, have called on us. I hear 
good accounts of the Hachinohei believers, and 
hope to visit them soon. I am amazed at the 
change which has taken place in the attitude of 
the people toward Christianity. 


Mrs. L. A. Brown. 
Yoxouama, Dec. g, 1887. 
The School-Work, as it came into my care, was 
the school at seventy-five. I took the three older 
girls, who needed more care in their studies, 
started an advanced Japanese class, also an Eng- 
lish class. It has grown until the temporary 


rooms fixed for the five girls, and the woman who 
lives with them, are so full that we do not know 
what to do for room to put those whom we have 
The room became too small for 


the school. 
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the class, and I was obliged to put up another 
room; and now that is so full, that we have to 
use the girls’ dining-room and sleeping-room for 
a class-room as well. The income has nearly 
covered the running expenses this month; and I 
think will do so in the future, except when beds, 
clothes, etc., are needed. There are now seven- 
teen girls who pay their board, and sixteen day 
scholars. 
Miss M. A. Whitman. 
Toxyo, Nov. 19, 1887. 

The Bible-Women have been working out of 
Tokyo nearly all the fall. In September they went 
to Sendai, returning last week; and yesterday 
they started for Mito. We are glad to have them 
go, and hope they may be blessed in leading souls 
to Christ. The women were in Sendai on the day 
appointed in the calendar for prayer for “the 
Bible-women of Tokyo.” On that day they taught 
many unbelievers, more than usual. When after- 
wards they heard that it was the day in which the 
Christians in the Baptist churches in America 
were praying for them, they were much impressed. 
We were sorry that in the calendar our school 
here was left out: surely we need prayers. 

Our School is full. We have had to refuse 
many pupils this fall, as our schoolroom is too 
small, and we cannot spread ourselves out large 
enough to teach all who want to come; yet, with 
one or two exceptions, ours is the smallest among 
the mission schools. We have several girls wait- 
ing for baptism, but their parents or friends are 
yet unwilling to give their consent. We are hoping 
that some of them may receive strength to do their 
duty, even if it must be against the will of their 
friends. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 
Mr. J. H. Camp. 
LEOPOLDVILLE, Oct. 26, 1887. 

All is well with me. I have had but one fever 
since I have been here, and that by being exposed 
to two successive rain-storms while up river on 
our steamer. My health has been much better 
than I had expected it to be; in fact, Iam most 
agreeably surprised in almost every thing that I see 
or do, and I anticipate a very bright future for 
Africa. To be sure, the pioneer missionaries do 
not always have sunshine, but often the reverse; 
but I must say that many look at Africa through a 
smoked glass. 

I am beginning to gain the acquaintance of the 
people and their ways, and am able to talk with 
some of them, and I bel eve them to be as accessi- 
ble as any people would be if approached by 
friendly people; but they have been grossly de- 
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ceived by traders, and are generaily a little cau- 
tious in the beginning. So far, I have been visited 
by chiefs and people, and find that they want the 
association of friendly whites. I had a long talk 
with the heir to the Kimpoko throne, during which 
time he told me of his intentions as soon as he 
became king, most of which were very bad. After 
he finished, I began to tell him of his errors, and 
of Christianity, and how he should do, and how 
Christ the example of the world had acted; and 
what Christ could do for him, if he would but let 
him, and how he should set a good example 
before his people. All of this he accepted as if in 
a deep study. All that I could get him to say was 
that he did not know God. Oh, that the day may 
soon come when both he and his people may know 
their God and Saviour ! 

The Chiefs all are very friendly to me, and want 
me to call on them. One just asked me the other 
day to move our station near histown. I told him 
that it was impossible, because of the expense. I 
hear that he is going to call on me this week, and 
wants me to accept a present of a boy whom he 
intends to bring. I am called upon daily in sor- 
row to see the lamentable condition of these poor 
souls, and to know that millions of them are dying 
every year in their present sinful condition ; and so 
many of them are calling for teachers to teach 
them. It is to one here a dreadful scene. 


Rev. C. H. Harvey. 
Lukunca, Oct. 31, 1887. 

Our Work. — Mr. Hoste has undertaken the 
evangelistic side of the work, for which he is emi- 
nently fitted. He also has made great progress in 
the language, and is writing an elementary gram- 
mar, besides having translated the Epistle of John 
into Kikongo. Our daily services have been well 
attended ; and on Sunday we have had quite a large 
congregation for this place, sometimes one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and fifty people. Dur- 
ing the year, twelv epersons have been baptized, and 
we have several more ready; and we hope (D.V.) 
to baptize these shortly. The school work, also, 
has been carried on; and not only has there been 
an acquiring of some amount of material knowledge, 
but also, in some notable instances, the knowledge 
of God in Christ, as pardoning sin, and renewing 
by the Holy Ghost. Nevertheless, it is with us 
but the day of small things; and it is only by 
comparison with what was a twelvemonth ago, 
that we are able to see much to encourage us. 
Only twelve months ago there was no church here, 
but now a church has been formed; and who can 
tell what future this Lukunga Valley may have ? 
It has been, and still is, a very valley of dry bones; 
but there is enough Divine energy to cause a mighty 
army to come forth from them for the service of 
the King of kings. 
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GERMANY. 
Reports from the Mission. 

Planitz.— Brother Mundhenk is very grateful 
for what the Lord has done during the quarter. 
“ For, in spite of the obstacles put in our way, the 
Lord has blessed our work. I am sorry to be 
compelled to report that our Sunday school has 
diminished ‘n numbers, owing to the opposition of 
the clerical and political authorities. The latter 
cited our teachers before its bar to answer certain 
accusations. Complaint had been made, that they 
compelled children of non-members to attend 
Sunday school. Our teachers denied this, but de- 
clared that they would exclude no child who 
came to them, in spite of the fifty marks fine they 
were to pay for each child found in their schools. 
The building of our chapel has to be looked upon 
as the immediate cause of this prosecution ; for the 
clergymen had tried to get a prohibit from the 
authorities, without success. Now they are trying 
other ways. The above mentioned is one; another 
is, they have begun to hold meetings during week 
days just when we have them. Six persons have 
applied for baptism.” 

Sniatyn. — Brother Massier made a journey to 
Hungaria in behalf of the Austrian-Hungarian 
Association. He writes: “With the consent of 
my church I went on this errand, looking to the 
Lord for a blessing, and hoping to get an oppor- 
tunity to visit the many thousands of Germans, 
both Protestants and Catholics, residing in the 
Bucowina. These Germans live principally in 
the mountain pass Gura-Humora, and about Bur- 
gubrund. Since they are chiefly miners, and the 
mines being not worked now, they are in great 
need. None the less great is their spiritual need. 
T..e distance from Suczava to Bistrie is one hun- 
dred and ninety-six kilometres. To visit them I 
had to subject myself to the most arduous jour- 
ney in a wagon. 

“On the sth of July I set out on the journey, first 
visiting our stations Czernowitz, Tereblestie, and 
Sereth. In company with a brother who not long 
before had been won to the truth, and whose 
relatives live in the above-named region, we started 
for Eisenu, where the mother of the brother, a Ro- 
man Catholic widow, lived. She received us very 
kindly, and I tried to show her the way to salva- 
tion. Early in the morning, and again evenings, 
she called in her neighbors and friends, chiefly 
Roman Catholics, to whom I attempted to make 
plain the plan of God concerning our souls. Dur- 
ing the day we made calls, and our evenings were 
spent in the just-mentioned way. After a delay 
of five days we went to Bistrie, from whence I 
visited the stations of the Budapest church, Klau- 
senburg, Siloh, Broas, Sugas, Tenesvar, and then 
went to Budapest. Much might be said about 
these places, but I have no space. The want of 
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workers has shown itself to me to be very great, 
and it isa field of great promise, since no other 
body of Christians, aside from the Nazarenes, are 
working there but the Baptists. 

“In Budapest I arrived on the roth of August, 
and attended the meeting of the Austrian-Hunga- 
rian Association. This was a season of great 
blessing to me. From here I returned by Mis- 
kalez, Mungasz, etc., and reached Sniatyn eight 
weeks from the time of my departure. The Lord 
was with me and mine, and I could thank him for 
gracious protection.” 

Frankford. — Brother Jahr reports: “On the 
25th of September, in Tschernow, we were per- 
mitted to baptize ten dear souls. After the com- 
munion service, which we celebrated immediately 
after baptism, most of the members remained for 
prayer, because several souls were seeking the 
Lord. A few of these could rejoice in the Lord 
before we went home, for the forgiveness of sin. 
Concerning our Sunday school, I am not in the 
position to report favorably; for although five 
were among the converted and baptized, still the 
number has grown smaller.” 

Miilhausen. — Brother Helmetag asks, if pos- 
sible, to take Strasburg as an independent mission 
field. This is a place of the greatest importance, 
_ and every one feels that something ought to be 
done. There are in and about Strasburg about 
twenty members, —a very good nucleus to start 
with. As yet nothing can be done, because we 
have not money enough to take up the matter. 

Bartenstein. — Brother Schirrmann writes: 
“We were permitted to enter the baptismal waters 
with six persons. One, a man, visited our meet- 
ings for quite a while, and had to suffer much, 
especially from his wife, for this; still he persisted 
in coming, and the Lord blessed him.” 

Frankfort - am - Main.— Brother Neuschifer 
writes: “ The difficult local circumstances under 
which we groan from year to year have compelled 
us to try to get a chapel of our own. By next 
spring we hope to be able to move into it. The 
great liberality of our members was something 
surprising, when we consider the large current 
expenses. One brother took a mortgage on his 
property to the previous ones, and gave two thou- 
sand marks. He hopes to be able to pay the 
interest as it comes due. Two others gave each 
one thousand marks. All in all, we raised eight 
thousand marks. But since the lot alone costs 
twelve thousand marks, and must be paid next 
year, we are compelled to ask our fellow-churches 
for assistance.” 


SWEDEN. 
Rev. A. Drake. 
StockHom, Nov. 18, 1887. 
Rev. A. Wiberg. — His work was that of a 
pioneer in many respects. While in the ministry 
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of the Established Church, he took a more evan- 
gelical stand in proclaiming the gospel; thus op- 
posing, or rather adjusting, the then prevailing 
spirit of constantly complaining of inability to do 
the will of God. In resigning his clerical office 
he gave a noble example of faith, like Abraham 
not knowing where God called him to go; at the 
time standing quite alone, only associating with a 
handful of friends at Stockholm. The Church 
authorities, intending to rebuke him by suspend- 
ing him from functions for six months, seemed 
to be alarmed when he resigned, surmising that he 
would do something to break their power. The 
frequent epithets of Antichrist in these early days 
had not quite died away up to the last, but found 
utterance in the expressions in Lutheran papers at 
the occasion of his decease. 

When in continuing his search of the Scriptures, 
he was led on from the resignation of priestly 
office to scriptural baptism and a church of be- 
lievers, he had to exercise a valiant faith, consider- 
ing that he had been present when his early friend, 
Rev. Geo. Scott, was attacked by a murderous 
rabble instigated by those higher in the social 
scale, and having seen the first Baptist preacher 
of Sweden banished from the country only four 
years previous to his return. In publishing his 
book and tracts on baptism, and his periodical the 
“ Evangelist,” he broke up fallow ground, nothing 
before having been published in the Swedish lan- 
guage on the subject. When in March, 1856, he 
organized the Stockholm Missionary Union for 
sending out evangelists over the country, that was 
also pioneer work, which called forth similar 
measures on the part of the Lutherans, the father- 
land institution being organized in June of the 
same year. When Mr. Wiberg issued his pro- 
spectus for a translation of the New Testament, 
and commenced the work, although he was never 
able to finish it, yet it pushed public opinion of 
what a new translation should be a good step 
onward, and set other rival translators to work to 
prevent having a “ Baptist Bible,” as the expression 
was at the time. 

Under the impetus of the great revival of 1853 
in America, Mr. Wiberg started prayer-meetings, 
—a thing unheard of in Sweden up to that time; 
and the Lutherans, at first sneering at such gather- 
ings, by and by took them up, tco. In the winters 
1862 and 1863, Rev. A. Wiberg was at the height 
of his strength, the Spirit of God working power- 
fully upon the audiences, many of them find- 
ing peace in believing, and joining the church. 
After a second attack of hemorrhage of the lungs, 
in America in 1865, he never fully regained his 
strength; although he did a deal of work, imply- 
ing a begging tour in England, in building the 
second chapel in Stockholm. Friends have pro- 
posed a subscription by Baptists for raising a 
plain stone on his grave. 
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CIVING SHOULD BE GENERAL. — 
“Every one” of God’s people is enjoined 
to engage in this service. The willing mind 
will be sure to bring an offering from every 
one, and the same willing mind will make the 
gift above all price. There is no member of 
the Church who cannot give some material 
gift, and no such gift can be trivial if the love 
of Christ prompt it. There can be no excuse 
for withholding from the treasury of the Lord 
by any man, woman, or child. It is just as 
truly your duty to give as itis to pray. And 
though many prayers may seem to be disre- 
garded, or may fail on account of the weak- 
ness or imperfection of the petitioner, there 
is one form of service that is never forgotten : 
“ To do good and to communicate, forget not ; 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 
It is the duty of every member of Christ to 
give, to the end that Christ may be known in 
all the earth, and that his love may become 
the inspiration and life of all mankind. — 
J. N. Murpock, D.D. 


REFLEX BENEFITS.— Col. Denby, the 
United-States minister at Peking, delivered 
an address last October, in which he said he 
had just returned from a tour of inspection 
of all the open ports. The object of his 
voyage was to look after commercial interests ; 
but he had seen more missionaries than mer- 
chants, and become convinced that they were 
carrying on an immense work, which neither 
China nor their own country could fail to rec- 
ognize. They have planted themselves at all 
the most commanding points on the seaboard, 
and have penetrated far into the interior. He 
purposely avoided the discussion of their work 
in its higher and holier aspects ; but, viewed 
on its secular side, it was conferring benefits 
on the United States as well as China. By 
opening the minds of the people to new ideas, 
it was opening new markets for our products. 
The missionaries, by their schools and their 
books, were waking up the native mind, and 
initiating a movement of inconceivable magni- 
tude. — Zhe Homiletic Monthly. 


COL. CHARLES DENBY, American Min- 
ister to China, in May last wrote from Peking 
to Dr. Ellinwood, Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board, as. follows: “I have made 
it my business to visit every mission in the 
open ports of China. This inspection has 


satisfied me that the missionaries deserve all 
possible respect, encouragement, and con- 
sideration. I find no fault with them, except 
excessive zeal. Civilization owes them a vast 
debt. They have been the educators, physi- 
cians, and almoners of the Chinese. All over 
China they have schools, colleges, and hospi- 
tals. They are the early and only translators, 
interpreters, und writers of Chinese. To them 
we owe our dictionaries, histories, and trans- 
lations of Chinese works. They have scat- 
tered the Bible broadcast, and have prepared 
many school books in Chinese. Commerce and 
civilization follow where these unselfish pio- 
neers have blazed the way. Leaving all reli- 
gious questions out of consideration, humanity 
must honor a class which, for no pay, or very 
inadequate pay, devotes itself to charity and 
philanthropy.” 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD. — The 
most carefully compiled and best general 
statistical work is Daniel’s “ Lehrbuch der 
Geographie.” Of this the sixty-fourth edi- 
tion has recently appeared, which contains 
some interesting statements and figures. Ac- 
cording to these, the number of inhabitants 
on the globe is about 1,435,000,000. There 
are 3,064 distinct languages and _ dialects 
known. There are about 1,100 different re- 
ligions. There does not exist a single people 
which is without a religion of some kind. 
Even the lowest on the social scale have some 
religious ideas, however crude. Christianity 
has 432,000,000 adherents. The Roman 
Catholic Church numbers 208,000,000; the 
Greek, or Oriental Orthodox, Church, 83,- 
000,000; the Protestant Church, 123,000- 
ooo. Besides these, there are about 100 
sects or smaller divisions claiming to be 
Christians, with 8,000,000 adherents. Of the 
non-Christians, 8,000,000 are Jews, 120,000,0c0 
are Mohammedans. These adherents of Is- 
lam are divided into three sects, —the Sun- 
ites, Shiites, and Wappabites ; while there are 
about 70 smaller Mohammedan sects. All 
other human beings are non-monotheistic or 
heathen, and embrace about 875,000,000 souls. 
Among the heathen religions, Brahminism is 
the most widely spread, and embraces about 
138,co0,000 adherents; and its younger off- 
shoot, Buddhism, embraces about 503,000,000. 
Other heathen religions have 135,000,cco ad- 
herents. There are thus yet over 1.000,000,000 
of souls who are not Christian. Whata lesson 
for missionary zeal and work ! ; 
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WHAT HINDERS the immediate effort to 
plant the gospel in every nation and island and 
home in all the earth within the next few 
decades? Nothing but the faltering zeal and 
purpose of the mass of Christian believers 
now on the earth. That precisely is the criti- 
cal question. Are we, the Christians of to- 
day, awake to these facts, and responsive to 
the claims of this glorious work? Do we 
understand that this vast responsibility rests 
upon ws? that it is possible now, as never 
before in the world’s history, to preach the 
gospel to a// the nations? And do we mean, 
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God helping, that this work shall be done ere 
we die? This is the deep significance of the 
hour to this generation. We,— ¢he Christian 
people of this land,—we are on trial; the 
reality and power of our Christian faith are 
put sharply to the test. Favored beyond all 
past generations in our opportunities to spread 
the gospel to the ends of the earth, are we 
equal to our privileges? Shall we prove 
worthy of the high responsibilities which God 
has placed upon us, or shall they pass over to 
a worthier and happier age ?— JUDSON SMITH, 
D.D. 


GENERAL. — Some men boast of their liber- 
ality to the Church, and seem to be trusting their 
final salvation on their large donations, but Rev. 
A. A. Fulton of the Presbyterian mission writes 
from Kwai Peng, Kwong Sai, China: “ More 
money is spent in this single province in one 
year in building and repairing temples, in idol 
worship, and in fostering error, than the Presby- 
terian Church gives in the same time to carry the 
gospel to the ends of the earth.” Foreigners 
resident in India give more than three hundred 
thousand dollars annually to missions, which shows 
what they think of them. 

EUROPE. — France. — Never were the pop- 
ular mission halls better attended than now, and 
there are symptoms of a re-action against the ex- 
treme atheistic tendencies which have prevailed. 
—— Mr. Lecoat’s mission in Brittany, with head- 
quarters at Tremel, is eminently successful. Last 
year seventeen interesting conversions occurred; 
and there were circulated 204 French Bibles, 
1,550 Breton New Testaments, 800 French New 
Testaments, and 65,000 pamphlets and tracts. 
Germany. — The Government has made an inves- 
tigation into the subject of Sunday labor. There 
is tolerable unanimity that many works done on 
Sunday are not necessary, and that there ought to 
be relief. The correspondent of “ Evangelical 
Christendom” says that the interest in foreign mis- 
sionary work is growing in Germany. —— Italy. — 
A movement has been started to render the evangel- 
ical churches of Italy independent of foreign aid by 
raising a fund from which feeble churches may be 
assisted. —— The Liberal party is aroused to op- 
pose vigorously the imposition of Vatican influence 
in science and politics. 

INDIA. —“ The actual Buddhism of India is as 
degraded and degrading as can well be imagined” 
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(Sir Richard Temple). —— Mrs. Wilder, widow 
of the deceased editor of the “ Missionary Review,” 
with her daughter, Grace E. Wilder, sailed for 
Kolapoor, India, Nov. 26. They go at their own 
charges, under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Board. The son, Mr. R. P. Wilder, who has 
become known by his labors in the students’ mis- 
sionary movement, will follow his mother and 
sister as soon as his studies are completed. 
There were only about one-sixth of the usual num- 
ber of pilgrims at the feast of Juggernath, at Puri, 
this year. The Durga Puja festival was a fail- 
ure.—— A missionary recently asked a well-known 
Brahman of Calcutta if he had ever read the 
Bible. He replied that he had read the New 
Testament eighty-three times, and the Old Testa- 
ment twenty-seven. The Punjab mission of 
the Church of Scotland is receiving a great bless- 
ing. Four hundred and fifty-one were converted 
from heathenism from the beginning of the year 
to Oct. 24, 1887. 

CHINA. — Dr. Williams, after thirty-two years 
in China, thinks that half a century more of 
Christian missions will evangelize, and even chris- 
tianize, the Empire. There are seventy-nine 
medical missionaries in China, of whom twenty- 
seven are women. —— Mr. Holcomb, lately secre- 
tary of the American Legation at Pekin, says that 
out of the 400,000,000 inhabitants of the Chinese 
Empire, fully 300,000,000 spend less than $1.50 a 
month for food. ——The remarkable proclama- 
tions of the high officials in Ningpo and Shanghai 
—to which reference has been made in the MAc- 
AZINE—are having an effect favorable to mis- 
sionary work, even outside their own official 
bounds. There are about five hundred Chris- 
tians in Peking connected with the five Protestant 
missions in that city. 
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JAPAN.—The influence of Christianity on 
the upper classes in Japan is increasing all the 
time. A former governor of Yokohama, and his 
wife, have become Christians. A new church was 
formed recently in Tokyo, of which the vice-min- 
ister of justice, the professor of political econ- 
omy in the university, and a daughter of the vice 
postmaster-general are members. —— It is re- 
perted that the Jodo sect of Buddhists propose 
to adopt the dress of foreigners, so as to appear 
progressive and in harmony with the spirit of 
advancement so general in the land. —— The 
emperor issued a proclamation on the rsth of 
November, announcing that Japan had entered 
into the Convention of the Red Cross Associa- 
tion. 

AFRICA. — Dr. Schwerin, who was sent out 
a year ago by the Swedish Government to make an 
investigation of the Congo Valley with a view of 
ascertaining what advantages it offered for colo- 
nization, has returned with a highly favorable 
report. The climate, the soil, the geographical 
features of the valley are, in his opinion, all favor- 
able to the establishment of colonies. —— One 
hundred and ninety-two millions of our fellow- 
creatures are living upon the Dark Continent, of 
whom it may safely be said that none but the odd 
two millions have ever heard the news of salvation, 
pardon, and life eternal. Of the rest, thousands 
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pass from life every day into a Christless grave, 
— Dr. Lansing writes of the work of the Amer- 
ican United Presbyterian Church in Egypt, “In 
our seventy-nine mission stations we have now 
under our care fifty-three Congregational schools 
which are entirely supported by the natives. Con. 
siderably over two-thirds of the support of the 
nine native pastorates which have been established 
in the valley of the Nile is paid by the native 
churches which the pastors serve. £5,785 were 
contributed by the native churches during the past 
year for church and school purposes.” —— Nine 
hundred miles of the Congo River are now thor- 
oughly open to mission work, and the remaining 
five hundred to Stanley Falls soon will be.—— 
The Roman Catholics are to establish a large 
station at Brazzaville (Mfwa), on Stanley Pool, 
Congo River. A messenger who came from 
Central Africa to Zanzibar states that Henry M. 
Stanley reached Wadelai, Emin Pasha’s head- 
quarters, in the early part of September, after 
severe privations. ——In 1881 the whole popula- 
tion of Sierra Leone was 60,546, of whom 18,860 
were identified with the Church of England, 17,- 
090 with the Methodists; other Protestants, about 
3,000; Roman Catholics, 369; Mohammedans, 
5,178; the rest were pagans. A new Protestant 
periodical, ‘Courier du Dimanche,” is about to 
appear in Algeria. 
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MAINE, $75.00. 


Portland, a “Chri-tmas gift” from a lady, 5; 
Livermore Falls, ch., 25; Freeport, ch., 13 
Harpswell, ch., Paul C. Alexander, 2; Port- 
land, a lady, for work in Russia, 5; Bath, Elm-st. 
ch., 6; Waterville, rst S. S., tow. sup. Lamboram, 
care Rev. P. H. Moore, 20; Biddeford, Adams- 
st. ch., 11; 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $110.43. 


Portsmouth Asso., Southamptcn, ch., 9.33; Strat- 
ham, ch., 2; Plaistow, ch., 12.25 — 23.58: West 
Swanzey, ch., 13.50; Nashua, 1st S. S., for mis- 
sion work, care Rev. H. H. Rhees, 50; Henni- 
ker, Mrs. Sarah Farrar, 1; Franklin Falls, 1st 


ch., 22.35; 
VERMONT, $50.39. 


Burlington, rst ch., 17.25; Brattleboro’, rst ch., 
8.89; St. ch., 19.25; Rev. E, San- 
ford, for Finland Mission, 5; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $2,348.76. 


Beverly, 2d ch., 30; Cambridge, rst ch., F. M. 
Holmes, tr., qe Winthrop, S. S., for nat. pr., 
care Rev. F. W. Thomas, 25; Somerville, Win- 
ter Hill, ch. and S. S., 28.69; Worcester, rst ch. 
and parish, 145.63; Holyoke, 2d ch., 50; Win- 
chester, 1st ch., 20.90; Brookville, ch., 7.50; 
Boston, Clarendon-st. ch., a member, 30; Lower 
Mills, ch., from Rope Holders, 9; Dorchester, 


Temple ch., 9-073 C. E. Jackson, for sup. of nat. 


r.,care Re Chute, 25; First ch., W. G 

orthell, tr., 637.91; a friend, 2; Leominster, 
F. W. Gookin, 1; Newton, ch., in pt., 203.03; 
Maplewood, ch., 2.84; Wakefield, ch., 25; Green- 
ville, ch., in Leicester (of wh. 5.45 is for Bible 
work, and 1.25 is fr. S. S., for Miss Barrows’ 
school, Moulmein), 6.70; Wakefield, Sarah S. 
Wiley, 30; Methuen, S. S., for school, care Miss 
McAllister, Rangoon, 20; Needham, ch., 23.79; 
Newton, S. S., for sup. ‘ha-po, nat. pr., care Rev. 
W. F. Thomas, 30; Belchertown, ch., 7.50; 
Brookline, 1st ch., 269.38; West Acton, ch. (of 
wh, roo is fr. Thomas Hutchins, for the Congo 
Mission), 121.51; Billerica, 1st ch., 3.43; Weston, 
ch., 33.41; Worcester Asso., J. P. Cheney, treas., 
East Brookfield, ch., 10; Newton Centre, Thomp- 
sonville, S. S., 14.68; Gloucester, 1st ch., 110.59; 
Reading, 1st ch., 5.59; Medford, Rev. W. H. 
Clark, 4; Malden, 1st ch., 75.16; Sunderland, 
S. S., 3.94; No. Billerica, ch., 14.37; Stoneham, 


S. S., 22.143 $2,348 76 
RHODE ISLAND, $865.44. 
Providence, First ch. (of wh. 29.16 is con. coll., 
go is fr. G. D. Wilcox, M.D., and 50 fr. a friend) 
221.91; Prof. William Gammell, 100; Central 
ch., 325; Cranston-st. ch., 150.32; Broadway, 
ch., 30.53; Newport, rst ch., 18.68; Narragansett 
Pier, Mrs. John K. Brown, 4; a friend, for Bes- 
sie Jewett Hobart scholarship in Ongole high 
school, care Dr. Clough, 15; 


| = 
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CONNECTICUT, $274. 


Putnam, Chas. Prentice, for sup. nat. prs., a 
and Aw Yay, care Mrs, Thomas, 100; ’Middle- 
town, 1st ch., 6.5; do., S. S., 3.29; Hartford, rst 
ch., allingford, ist ch. +» 47-47; Shelton, 1st 
ch., 6; Eastford, rst ch., 21; 


NEW YORK, $1,352.16. 

Rochester, S. S., silent members, for sup. of John 
and Paul at Madras, 40; Little Falls, rst ch. (of 
wh. 25 is fr. S. S.), 103; Brooklyn, Mrs. Annie 
M. McClelland, deceased, per Letitia L. Bates, 
100; Schenectady, rst S. S., 15; Deposit, Rev. 
J L. hy ~ and fam., 10; Buffalo, Michigan-st. 

; Havana, ch., 5: Troy, E. Parker, 3; 
a ha Spa, M. M. Ingham, 20; D. A. Ingham, 
2; Hartland, ch., 8.15; Granville, ch., 19; Stan- 
ford, 1st ch., 1; 

Coll. per A. Dist. Sec., 
Southern N. Y. Asso., New York, Calvary ch., 
con. of W. M,. Isaacs, 100; A. Moss, 5.25; 

Long Island Asso., Brook yn, Sixth ave. ch., 

Dutchess Asso., Pawling, Sentral ch., Mrs. i. M. 
Allen, ms depot work, care Mrs. Ingalls, 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Black 
River Asso., Carthage, ch., 20.49; S.S., 5 51; 

Buffalo Asso., "Buffalo, Delaware-ave. ch., 

Chenango Asso., Afton, Rev H.C. Leach, 

Essex and Champlain Asso., West Plattsburg, ch., 
Hudson River North Asso., Albany, Calvary ch, 
100; do , S. S., 30; Mechanicsville, ch., 7.38; 
aes Asso., Eaton, ch., 27.60; No. Brookfield, 


ch., 
"Asso., ch., 13; Churchville, ch., 7; 
Clifton, ch., 5; do., S. S., “ Greece, ch., 14.50: 
Mumford, ch., 34: Ogden, ch., 38.90; Parma, 2d 
ch., 2.50; Penfield, ch., 32; Pittsford, ch , 31.75; 
Lake-ave. ch., 42.25; do., S. Ss. 22.- 
; Plymouth-ave. ch., 5.20; First ch., 118. 25; 
S. S., 24.07; United Henrietta, 
West Henrietta, ch., 6; Webster, ch., 24.95; 
Niagara Asso., Clarence, ch, 
Oneida Asso., New Hartford, ch., 11.29; Talcot- 
ville, ch., 
Onondaga ll North Manlius, ch., 
Saratoga Asso., "Broadalbin, ch., 12; Milton, ch., 


Asso., Ithaca, rst ch., 

Washington Union Asso., Bottskill, ch., 
Worcester Asso., Worcester, 2dch., 

Friend of Missions, Rochester, Theol. Sem., 


NEW JERSEY, $471.76. 
Livingston, ch., 


Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec , 
North N. J. Asso., Hackensack, ch., for Bible 
work, 16.70; Glenwood, ch. (of wh, 25 is from 

A. Cressey), 35 79; Livingston, ch., 5.71; 
West Hoboken, ch., 31.50; Youths’ Miss. Soc. of 


603 
Coll. per Rev. R. M. +. Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Cherryville, ch., 61.08; Elizabeth, Central 
ch., Looglay Band, 12. 40; } New Brunswick, 1st 
ch., 216.70; 
Camden Asso., Linden, ch., 
West Asso., Bridgeton, zst ch. S, S., 


PENNSYLVANIA, $1,108.32. 
Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Bridge- 
po Asso., Rush, ch., 4.25; Bridgewater, c 
23 
Central —— Asso., Norristown, ch., 16.37; do., 


North Philatelphia Asso., Olivet, ch., 
Northumberland Asso., Danville, ch., 8. 50; Elims- 
port, ch., 3.25; Bloomsburgh, ch., 24 57; 
Philadelphia Asso., Philadelphia, Mrs. Am- 
bler, 75; a friend "of missions, 400; Eleventh ch, = 
32.33: Beth Eden, ch., 74.78; Balligomingo, ch., 
-7§; do., S. S., 3.25; Chester, rst ch., 28. 26: 
acony, ch., 4.02; Conshohocken, ch., 16; do., 
S., 4.11; Upland, ch, quar. coll., 120.43; 
Montgomery, ch., Mrs. M. Tiggins, 10; Miss 
Rachel Jenkins, 10; 
Pittsburg Asso., Rochester, ch., 


WEST VIRGINIA, $6.00. 


Coll. per Rev. T. Allen, Dist. Sec., Broad Run 
Asso , Sago, Miss Malvina Burr, 
Kanawha Valley Asso., Cobb’s Creek, ch., 


Donations. 


OHIO, $480.94. 

Toledo, Miss Abbie Crippen, 4: —— Mrs, 
M. J. Elrod, 2; Marcellus Dolby, 1,— 

Coll. per Rev. T. Allen, Dist. Sec., ‘Ashtabula 
Asso., Kingsville, ch., Mrs. Lura K. Brown, 50; 
Perry, ch,, 11.21; 

Asso., Kenton, ch., 

Asso., Bellefontaine, ch., 19; Dayton, rst 
ch., A. Thomas, 20; Central ch., 28.05; Gordon, 
*. a Bible work, 4; Troy, ch., 21.62; do., 


Huron Asso., Attica, ch., 

Mansfield Asso., Gallion. ch., 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Ninth st. ch., 7:57 
Third ch., 1; Mt. Auburn, ch., 128.75; 
land, ch., 10.55; 

Trumbull Asso., a friend of missions, too; Warren, 


ch,1 
INDIANA, $139.07. 
Aurora, mite gatherers, For. Miss. Band, tow. sup. 
of Moung Toon, 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Steen, Dist. Sec., Logans- 
port Asso., Miami, S. S 
North-eastern Asso., Auburn, ch., T. oe Elson, 
Brownstown Asso., New Harmony, c 
Orleans Asso., Mitchell, ch., 
i“ — Asso., Haw Creek, ch., 6; Lewis Creek, 


wien. Asso., Washington, S. S., 
Laughery Asso., Ebenezer, ch., 


ILLINOIS, $415.58. 

Morrison, ch., 12.40; Galena, Union meeting, 
coll., South Pres. ch., 14.20; Freeport, ch., 2.25; 
Dixon, ch., 3; Monmouth, ch., 3; Mendota, ch., 
1.80; Minonk, ch., 2.07; El Paso, ch., 1.82; 
Hudson, ch., 15; Normal, ch., 11-20; per Dr. 
Packer, 54.34; Stonington, C. T. Chapman, 10; 
Cordova, ch., 12.40; 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Aurora 
Asso., Joliet, Swedish ch., 11.90; Kaneville, D. 
Hanchett (of wh. 8 is for Congo), 80; Sandwich, 
ch., in pt., 5.35; Yorkville, ch. "’ 5-453 

Bloomington Asso., Mason City, S. S., 

Chicago Asso., Chicago, 2d ch. ’ Temple Builders, 
for Miss Higby’s use, 9.25; Centennial, Ss. S., 
for student, Ongole, 25; 1st ch., bal., 41.01; 
training school, 5; Morgan Park, ch. +, 363 

Ottawa Asso., Utica, S. S., for Student in Ongole, 

Peoria Asso., "Galesburg, ch., bal. of last year, 

Rock Island Asso. .» Aledo, Mrs. M. A. allefiero, 
10; Cordova, Walter Golden, 23 

Salem Asso., Carthage, E. Union, S. S., 


IOWA, $173.67. 

Segue 's Bluff, Geo. A. Coombs, 3.15; Waterloo, 
ch., 6; Independence, ch., 2; per Rev. Dr. J 
Packer, 8; 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Cedar 
Valley Asso., Nova aaa Nellie Kidney, for 
sup. of Dan, Ongole sch 

East Grand River Asso., Science Hill, ch., 

as , Cambria (of wh. 1.36 is fr. children of 


S. S.) 
Towa Valley Asso., Fergurson, S. S., Miss Ander- 
son’s Band, 4; Marshalltown, ch., 73: 
to Valley Asso., Sioux Rapids, Rev. A. V. 
Bloodgood, for Telugu 
South-western Asso., Council Bluffs, Temple 
+ aoe 2.50; Lenox, J. G. Laird, Beulah, 
as 
Swedish®, Asso., Kiron (of wh. 25 is fr. Swed. Soc., 
for Chinese pr., Swatow), 


MICHIGAN, $48.47. 
Benton Harbor, ch., Boys’ Miss. Band, for Congo 
Mission, 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, mg Sec., Michigan 
Asso., Detroit, Clinton-ave. c 
Flint River Asso., Oxford, ch., 
Lenawee Asso., Weston, ch., 


MINNESOTA, 
Kasson, ch., 2.50; Newport, S. S., 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. i. Northern 
Asso., Fergus Falls, ch., 
Swedish Asso. = vam Sewing Soc., for China, 
Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. ’Sec., Minnesota 
Asso., Miss Mamie Lanph ear, 


$274 26 61 2t 
3 36 
98 67 
5 5° 
15 00 
170 87 
328 15 119 33 
105 25 
39 25 
50 
t 65 
26 00 40 00 
3 9° 
5 00 
43 10 45 
6 
137 38 aie 
33 60 
89 14 
430 94 
41 60 
102 70 
19 29 
10 00 
1407 
59 74 116 26 
34 38 25 90 
21 50 40 80 
5 00 
10 25 
2 50 6 43 
II 15 
149 7° 
6 25 
2 00 
290 18 
12 12 477 
17 26 
77 08 
5 00 
32 50 
38 70 
46 32 
8 55 
15 00 
14 42 
10 50 
785 93 
200 00 4 96 
2 81 
5 00 
I 00 2 50 
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WISCONSIN, $223.90. 


Columbus, ch., 19.05; Mrs. L. S. Merriam, 13 
I. Merriam, 20, — 54.05; La Crosse, 2d S. S., 
or Bible work, 5; 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dane 
Asso , Lodi, the late Susan Grover, 
Janesville Asso., coll. at asso., per Treas. Dear- 


rm, 

Lake Shore Asso., Milwaukee, S. S. (of wh. 10.50 
is fr. Miss Blackman’s class for 2 boys in Dr. 
Sim’s sch., Congo), 

Winnebago Asso., Oshkosh, rst ch., 


MISSOURI, $341.45. 


Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., for Nov., 
Wright City, Sandy Pratt, 
wedish Asso., Kansas City, 1st Swedish ch., 
Young People’s Soc., for sup. nat. pr., 

Blue River Asso., Kansas City, Olive-st. ch., 25; 
ey ch. (of wh. 100 is fr. S. S., for sup. nat. 
pr. in India), 200; 

Lafayette and Johnson Asso., Knob Noster, M. W. 
Tyler and wife, 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., for Dec., 
Greene County Asso., Springfield, rst ch., 

Blue River Asso., Olive-st. ch., Kansas City, 20; 
First ch., 33 45; 

Scandinavian Asso., Swedish ch., Young People’s 

-» for sup. of a nat. pr., 


KANSAS, $171.74. 


Lehigh, Mennonite brethren, for nat. pr., Tatiporti 
Yokubu at Vinukonda, 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark. Dist. Sec., for Nov., 
Kansas River Asso , North Topeka, ch., 

Miami Asso., Waverly, ch., bal., 

South-east Asso., Oswego, ch., 

Smoky Hill Asso., A. Everly, int. on note, 

Swedish Asso., ladies of the First Swedish ch., 
Kansas City, 

Republican Valley Asso., Clifton, ch., 9.82; River 
Dale, ch., 6.68; 

Missouri River Asso., Leavenworth, Ladies’ Mis- 
sion Circle, 6.25; ch., coll. in pt., 5.55; 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., for Dec., 
Fall River Asso., Fall River, ch., 

Neosho Valley Asso., Iola, ch., 

Ninnesca Asso., Anthony, N. W. Hall, 1; Pleas- 
ant Hill, Ladies’ Aid Soc., 1; 

Fort Scott Asso., Fort Scott, 1st ch., in pt., 13.25; 
Mt. Orem, ch., 2.51: Bronson, ch., 6.55; 

Missionary Asso., Shiloh, ch.; Fort Scott, ch. 
(colored), 

Mound Valley Asso., Mound City, ch., bal., 

Missouri River Asso., Leavenworth, Q. K. Foster, 

South-east Kansas Asso., Cherryvale, ch., 4.40; 
Coffeyv lle, ch., 3.89; 

Kansas River Asso., Eskridge, Mrs. Laura Little, 
1; Joseph Little, 1; Mrs. Annie Little, 1; Fan- 
nie Little, 1; Eddie Little, 1; Frank Little, 1; 
Edna Little, 1; 


NEBRASKA, $15.00. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Custer 
Asso., Broken Bow, Mrs. W. D. Hall, 

Loup and Elkhorn Asso., Bassett, S. T. Allen, 

Omaha Asso., Silver Creek, S. S., 

South Central Asso., Juniata, ch., by Miss Buzzell, 


COLORADO, $72.48. 


Table Rock, ch., 5; Husted, ch., 2.48: 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Rocky 
Mountain Asso., Greely, 1st ch., 50; Young 
Ladies’ Mission Circle, for sup. David, a nat. Tel. 
Pr-, 15; 

CALIFORNIA, $31.25. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Sacramento, Calvary ch., 

Los Angeles Asso., Riverside, S. S., for student in 
Ongole, 

Tulare Asso., Malaga, ch., 


OREGON, $20.00, 
Portland, a friend, 


Donations. 


13 00 
13 25 


20 00 


(February, ’88, 


DAKOTA, $39.50. 
Harry Van Meter, per Dr. Burlingham, $2 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist Sec., Brooklyn, 
Rev. E. H Hulbert (of wh. 10 is for Congo, 15 
for Assam, and 5 for bro. Westrum, care Rev. E. 
Jansson, Finland’, 30; Ellendale, Geo. Scott, 2; 

Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., Hillsboro’, 
Mrs. Jane Daniels, 

Southern Asso , Hurley, ch., per Rev. F. H. New- 
ton, 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $10.00, 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Puget 
Sound Asso., Seattie, Second ch., per Judge 
Green, 


IDAHO TERRITORY, $1.00. 
Coll. per Rev C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Lost River, 
Mrs. S. E. Harger, for bro. Westrum, care Rev. 
Eric Jansson, Finland, 
MISSISSIPPI, $3.00. 
Clinton, Geo. Whitefield, 


NOVA SCOTIA, $5.00. 
Amherst, Mrs. O. L. George, 


SWEDEN, $376.35. 


The Missionary Union of Stockholm, for the mis- 
sions in Burma, per G. Palmquist, 1,400 crowas, 


3 00 


5 00 


376 35 
INDIA, $288.37. 


Palmoor, ch. contributions, Rs. 76, by missionary 
in charge, Rs. 227-0-3, total Rs. 303-0-3, per ac- 
count Rev. E. Chute, Sept. 30, 1887, $108 22; Se- 
cunderabad, ch. golls., 153-5-3, other donations, 
112-99. total Rs. 265-15-0, per account Rev. W. 
W. Campbell, Sept. 30, 1887, $94.94; Hanama- 
conda, per account Miss B. Menke, Sept. 30, 
1887, Rs. 71, $25.33: Cumbum, ch. colls., Rs. 
167-10-6, per account J. Newcomb, Sept. 30, 
1887, $59.88; 288 37 

CHINA, $75.00. 


Ningpo, from Ave. S. S., London, per account S. P. 


Barchet, Sept. 30, 1887, go mex, 75 00 


$9,614 56 
LEGACIES, 
Boston, Mass., Ebenezer Weld, 
Littleton, Mass, Thomas Nye, 
Saxton’s River, Vt., Maria L.. Randall, 5 00 
Ridgebury, Conn., Mrs. Olive Reynolds, 1,000 00 
Adams, N.Y., Susan Davis, 950 00 
Paterson, NJ. Elizabeth W. Rogers, 
Detroit, Mich., Ellen Gibson, 2,500 00 


$18,589 56 
72,425 82 


Donations and legacies from April 1, 1887, to Dec. 
1, 1887, 


Donations and legacies from April 1, 1887, to Jan. 
1, 1888, $91,015 38 
Donations to Fan. 1, 1888, $72,101.49. 


Maine, $1,188.75; New Hampshire, $532 80; Vermont, 
$327.57; Massachusetts, $14,203.46; Rhode Island, $3,539.- 
22; Connecticut, $1,361 47: New York, $13,404.17; New 
Jersey, $3,305.77: Pennsylvania, $6,875.55; Delaware, $1; 

istrict of Columbia, $366.49; Maryland, $102; Virginia, 
$6; West Virginia, 1,130.03; Ohio, $4,580.60; Indiana, 
$1,806.71; Illinois, $3,708.86; Iowa, $1,251.17; Michigan, 
$1.409-34; Minnesota, $1,344.95; Wisconsin, $1,429.97; 
Missouri, $1,520 39; Kansas, $1,409.48; Nebraska, $804.40; 
Colorado, $135.03; California, $1,039.42; Oregon, $693.45; 
Dakota, $162.29: Washington Territory, $127 78; Texas, 
$40.85; Japan, $286.90; Miscellaneous, $60; Florida, $3.40; 
Canada, $2; Province of Quebec. $0.20; South Carolina, 
$6.16; Scotland, $2.50; Idaho Territory, $13.05; New 
Brunswick, $2; Nova Scotia, $11; England, $481.53: Brit- 
ish Columbia, $32.45; Assam, $181.56; Indian Territory, 
$1.50; Germany, $242; Alabama, $6.50; China, $482.53; 
Burma, $846.07; Mississippi, $3; Sweden, $376.35; India, 
$288.37; France, $963.45. 
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STANDARD SCALES 


COMBINE 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY, 
UNVARYING ACCURACY, 
SENSITIVE ACTION, 
DURABILITY. 
Hay, Ccal, and Railroad Scales; Platform and Counter Scales; 
Truggists’, Confectioners’, and Butchers’ Scales; Leather, 
Wool, Cotton, Hide, and Iron § ales, etc., 


WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 


The manufacturers have never been induced by competition 
to deviate from their original purpose of making 


ONLY PERFECT BALANCES, 


MILES’S SAFETY ALARM 
MONEY DRAWER. 
Trucks, Coffee Mills, 
The Hancock Inspirator, 
Pratt & Cady Valves, 
Forges, etc. 


WAREHOUSES. 


83 MILK ST., BOSTON. FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO 
311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


OUR FALL STOCK 


Fine Carpets 


NOW READY. 


Wes Ladies are specially invited 
to call and examine our new stock, 
which consists of 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETS, 
WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, and 
INGRAINS. 


All Depot Horse-cars pass our door. 
163 to 169 Washington St., BOSTON. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


(LIQUID,) 


FOR 
Dyspepsia, Mental and 


Physical Exhaustion, 


Dimin- 


wshed Vitality, ete. 


Nervousness, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTIONS OF 
PROFESSOR E. N. HorsFORD OF CAMBRIDGE. 


A preparation of the Phosphates of Lime, Mag- 
nesia, Potash, and Iron, with Phosphoric Acid, in 
such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 


UNIVERSALLY USED BY PHYSICIANS OP 
ALL SCHOOLS. 


IT IS NOT NAUSEOUS, BUT AGREEABLE 
TO THE TASTE. 


NO DANGER CAN ATTEND ITS USE. 


ITS ACTION WILL HARMONIZE WITH 
SUCH STIMULANTS AS ARE NECES- 
SARY TO TAKE. 


IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH 
WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 


Rumford Chemical Works, 


PROVIDENCE, 


| 
‘HORS 
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— 
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& PIPE LIKE 

QUALITYof 
& EX(ELLEN(Y- 
oF WORKMANSHIP 


FAR IN ADVAN 
OF ANYTHING 


| HereToFoRE freoou(e 


WARRANTED, 
EVERYWHERE 
KNoWN&FAIZED. 


=, THE above is an illustration of our acclimated organ, 
oe T™ which is manufactured with special reference to, and 
is strongly recommended for, use in hot climates, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Benefit Association, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON MASS. 


Insures Lives on the Assessment Plan. 


Cost, 1886—8TH YEAR. 
Age30 . . . . $9.91 


Age 50 e e e e 18.66 


This was the eztire cost per $1,000, including Mortality, Expense, 
and RESERVE of 20 per cent. 


READ THE RECORD. 


The Largest Assessment Association in New England. 
Over 13,000 members. 

$66,000 received from each assessment. 

$212,000 in Reserve Fund. 

5,500 members in Boston and vicinity. 

Issues an absolute policy for a definite amount. 
$2,200,000 paid in death losses. 

Issues policies from $1,000 to $10,000. 

Policies incontestible after five years. 

Under the new strict Massachusetts law. 

Death and Expense Funds strictly separate. 

All policies paid in full. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
3 


In health a luxury; in sickness a necessity. 


HOLMES’S 
Patent Reclining Chair. 


Price, in hair-cloth or terry, $22.00. Book-rest, $5 extra. 
Packed to go safely to any part of the world. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS AT RETAIL. 
Studio Building, 116 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BYWATER, TANQUERAY & CO., 


(late Bywater, Perry, & Co.), 


are agents for Residents abroad, Missionaries, Chaplains, etc. 
in every part of the world. Goods and Outfits supplied at whole- 
sale prices. Shipping and passages at reduced rates. Banking 
in all its branches. 5% allowed upon deposits. Specially 
appointed agents to fourteen of the leading English and Ameri- 
can Missionary Societies. Full descriptive catalogue post 
free. Two thousand references. 


Passengers met at Liverpool or London. 
Private letters and parcels received. 


Branco Orrices: —17, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Heap OFFices:— 79, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: — 
Bywater, London; Bywater, Liverpool. 


The JMusical 1888. 


© the musical New Yzar heaves in sight, we greet it with 
the *‘ sound of Cornet” (or any other musical instru. 
ment, for all of which Otiver Ditson & Co. provide the very 
best Instruction Books). 
ith the New Year, many new pupils will commence to 
learn the Piano; to them and their teachers we commend 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


a peerless book, which has held the lead for many years, and, 
unaffected by the appearance of other undoubtedly excellent 
instructors, still sells like a new book. Price $3. 

[30 cents; $3 per 


Children’s Diadem 33: 2% 


happy and beautiful SuNDAY-sCHOOL SonGs, and is one of 
‘The newest book. 


Un i ted Vo j ces {50 — red 


t ScHoot SonGs tur a whole year. The newest book, 


the best of its class. 


Books that sell everywhere and all the time. 


College Songs, 50 cts.; War Songs, 50 cts.; Jubilee 
and Plantation Songs, 30 cts.; Minstrel Songs, 
new und old, $2; Good Old Songs we used to 
Sing, $1. 

KINKEL’S COPY-BOOK [75 cts.], with the Elements 
and Exercises to be written, is a useful book for teachers 
and scholars. 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. . . . Boston, 
THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
(Room 25), 
BostTow. 


Special attention paid to printing CuurcH Creeps, Liprary 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
best manner. . 


Established 1864. 
DAVID WHITCOMB, President. 


Incorporated 1884. 
G. HENRY WHITCOMB, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


The Whitcomb Envelope Company, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENVELOPES FOR COMMERCIAL USES. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


Plain or Printed. 


INQUIRE OF YOUR STATIONER OR PAPER DEALER FOR 


WHITCOMB’S STANDARD ENVELOPES. 


LL GOODS 


4 


UARANTEED. 


| 
| 


